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WE TAKE IT FOR GRANTED that our readers will not object 
if in this issue we stretch our customary number of pages some- 
what, since by this means, in addition to all the regular depart- 
ments, we give them a series of interesting and permanently 
valuable addresses on several subjects of unquestionable public 
importance. 


IT IS VERY DISCOURAGING to all friends of the Lord’s Day 
tosee the persistent efforts being made to secure the opening 
of the World’s Fair on Sunday. It will be sad if the almost 
unanimous appeal of the Christians of the country is set aside. 
It is significant to notice that the stress of the argument for 
Sunday closing is put not on a moral but on a economical 
basis, the workingman must not be robbed of his rest. Are 
our rulers deaf to moral appeals? or, is there no moral basis 
for Sunday observance? 





“THE CONVERSION OF CHILDREN” was the topic of dis- 
cussion recently in one of our ministerial associations. The 
leading speaker urged that the Gospel be presented to chil- 
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dren precisely as to adults. It was impressively declared and 
demonstrated that the great central themes of sin, repentance, 
faith, redemption, pardon, justice, and love were quite within 
their easy and immediate apprehension. It was pointed out 
that direct evangelistic efforts among children, by workers 
with childlike hearts and with the simple but full message of 
saving grace, had been regularly productive of abounding and 
enduring results. More than one who heard that discussion 
heard in it a divine rebuke and a divine appeal. We have 
been derelict where our endeavers and prayers should have 
been most diligent. If pastors did but know it, here is their 
most promising field. More than any other it stands con- 
stantly “white unto harvest.” 





“PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY” and “Applied Christianity” 
are two hard-worked phrases. They are hard-worked because 
they say what men want to have said. They put into a small 
compass the modern idea of what the Christianity for to-day 
should be. City slums, prairie stretches, “our brother in the 
block,” “the Macedonian cry,” all summon to deeds. Men are 
asking not so much what to think as how to do. Methods of 
doing and their discussion occupy much of ministerial associa- 
tion, state conference, and periodical literature. Whatever 
affects the religious public affects with especial acuteness the 
student looking toward the ministry. It has reconstructed his 
demand and his hope for what the theological school shall give 
him. He has ceased to look upon that school as a place for 
securing a stock of theological conceptions. He regards it 
rather as a place where he shall be taught to work. He does 
not go to the seminary to get an impenetrable coat of doctrinal 
armor which he may wear through life and bequeath in rusty 
rigidness to a marveling posterity. He goes there to get the 
tools of his handicraft, and to be taught the principles of their 
use. He does not expect to be an adept at the time of leaving 
the seminary. He expects to acquire skill in practice. 
Whether he hopes in the future to contribute to the world’s 
stock of formulated truth or of effectuated love, back of him is 
the impulse to learn how he can do for himself, not simply to 
learn what others have done. He would be a tree sending 
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roots deeper and broader into the rich soil of new learning, 
stretching its top heavenward and its arms manward, ever 
higher and wider. He would not bea vine clinging to a wall, 
however strong its masonry or graceful its adornment or pictur- 
esque in crumbling usefulness its outlines. . The closed circle 
of systematized theology has lost for him something of its com- 
manding charm. Newer sciences draw him to the acquisition 
of methods which can serve him in grouping and appropriating 
the new knowledge which the future may disclose. Make 
clear to him, he says, how to think, how to work, and in the 
years before him he will show the product. The curricula of 
the seminaries of our own and other denominations show a 
marked adaptation to this demand of the time. The catalogues 
of Andover, Chicago, Oberlin, Yale, to say nothing of other 
institutions, show how strong and how various is the effort 
made to supply the needs. The course of study of Hartford is 
well worth a careful perusal, as showing one carefully formu- 
lated attempt to adapt a theological course to the practical 
needs of an applied Christianity — applied to thought and to 
deed. 





WE COME INTO CONTACT, to a greater or less extent, even 
in our Seminary life, with the Endeavor Society. We will have 
largely to do with it in our soon coming pastoral work. It 
is well, therefore, to recognize the fact that this Society has 
come to a most important problem-point in its career. 

Had we asked, at its start, what its chief concern must 
be, we would doubtless have been answered that the Society 
must give its first attention to its own existence by removing 
the prejudices against it likely to arise in the Church’s mind, 
and showing that there was a place for it in the polity of the 
denomination and the work of the local church. Had we asked, 
later in its course, what its most important labor was, we 
would probably have found it to be the perfection of its or- 
ganization. It must not only win the Church’s favor, it must 
develop its own organization and bring it into its best living 
condition. We believe that both of these tasks have been 
accomplished. There may be a few quarters yet in which 
the Society is not accepted; but the Church in general has 
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acknowledged its right to exist. There may be yet a few 
new committees to appoint, there doubtless always will be some 
new lines of labor to work out; but its machinery is pretty 
well now in place and in running order. 

If we ask, therefore, what the Society’s great work is now 
to be, it becomes a most important question. These first 
problems were merely preliminary. This last one will be essen- 
tial. These first were progressive; the second was an ad. 
vance upon the one that went before it. This last must be 
an advance upon both. The Society cannot go back and grind 
the old grist over. These old questions are, to all intents 
and purposes, closed. The Society is now accepted and or- 
ganized. What now is to be the Society’s work? We be. 
lieve the answer to this question has been given in the em- 
phasis which, in the New York Convention, was unconsciously 
and instinctively laid upon the Society’s responsibility for 
missions. In the Convention that term may perhaps have 
been limited to what we technically understand it to mean, 
We would broaden it out until it comprehends everything in 
the way of evangelizing the world of young people round about 
us in our villages and cities, in our counties and States, in our 
own and other lands. Definite mission work is the Society's 
problem now, and we do not hesitate to say that her right to 
exist being now admitted by the Church, her own organiza- 
tion being now perfected, she must give herself to this work, 
or she will show that, after all, she is a mere form in the 
Church’s life—a dead thing, with nothing else to do but to 
amuse and entertain itself. 

The Society’s great testing is now before it. As we love 
the souls of the young, may we help her to stand it and s0 
fulfil the mission which we profoundly believe God has given 
to her. 
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THREE PHASES OF NEW ENGLAND CONGRE- 
GATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF WILLISTON WALKER, Pu.D., 
Waldo Professor of Germanic and Western Church History, 


NOVEMBER 29, 1892. 


Three hundred years ago this autumn, in the month of 
September, the first modern Congregational church, which was 
to be marked by any degree of permanence, completed its organ- 
ization by the choice of the officers whom its membership be- 
lieved to be designated in the New Testament. The first re- 
statement of Congregational principles on English soil was 
indeed earlier. Robert Browne had gathered his church at 
Norwich in 1580 or 1581, and had left its exiled fragments in 
quarrel in Holland a few months later. Before 1592 he had 
become reconciled to the English ecclesiastical Establishment, 
and had abandoned the advocacy of a cause for which he had 
undergone much of obloquy and persecution. But Browne’s 
work bore fruit, directly or indirectly, and by 1587 a congrega- 
tion was formed at London, united together by a covenant, and 
possessed of sufficient self-recognition to issue in 1589, through 
its two leading members, a statement of church polity. It had 
even performed the churchly act of excommunication ; but so 
closely had its members been imprisoned, that it was not till 
the autumn of 1592 that a lull in the persecution permitted the 
much buffetted London church to choose a pastor, teacher, 
tuling-elders, and deacons. A few months later, in April and 
May, 1593, the teacher, John Greenwood, and the two most 
prominent members, Henry Barrowe and John Penry, sealed 
their devotion to Congregational principles by martyrdom. 
But since the autumn of 1592 the succession of Congregational 
churches has continued uninterrupted to the present day. For 
three centuries Congregationalism has been extending in ever 
widening circles of influence from the humble beginnings at 
London. 

The anniversary character of the season in which our 
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gathering to-night takes place makes any apology needless, if 
apology ever were fitting on the platform of a Congregational 
Theological Seminary, for devoting the few minutes at our dis. 
posal to a glance at one or two of the more conspicuous features 
of the long story of suffering and achievement which links us 
to the men who completed their conception of a New Testa. 
ment church in London three centuries ago, and into the 
spiritual heritage of whose work we have entered; and, sincea 
selection from the multitudinous themes of profitable contem. 
plation which that history presents is imperatively necessary, | 
shall ask your attention at this time to the changing emphasis 
which has been put by our Congregational body, during the 
three hundred years which have just closed, on doctrine and on 
polity. 

If we follow the course of a river like our own Connecticut, 
we are impressed by the fact that, while the mighty stream 
pursues the same general direction, it seldom flows long in 
the same straight line. Its current shifts from side to side, 
now bending in the one direction, now in the other ; tearing 
away its banks here and leaving its former channel there; _ yet, 
in spite of all these vagrant turnings, aiming at the same ulti- 
mate goal and steadily moving onward, as if by an irresistible 
impulse, to its union with the sea. So it is in the history of the 
Kingdom of God. Under the guidance of the divine Spirit the 
church glides strongly onward toward its completion ; but its 
course is fretted by bars of human weakness, and turmoiled by 
rocks of human passion, and even when flowing most freely, its 
current seldom moves long in the same direction, but bears now 
to one side and now to the other, so that to the observer who 
takes into his view onlya brief span of the church’s progress, it 
often appears that its current is reversed, and he almost doubts 
whether it can be the same stream as that which seemed at an 
earlier stage of its course to be flowing in quite another direc- 
tion. 

This change of emphasis in the thought of the church, from 
one age to another, has its most conspicuous illustration in the 
field of Christian doctrine. The Greek fathers, when our 
religion was yet a recent faith, devoted their energies to the 
discussion of the nature and divinity of our Lord. The current 
ran in that direction, The Latin mind seized by preference on 
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the nature of man as its theme for investigation, and so force- 
fully was the current bent from its direction in the earlier discus- 
sion that it has hardly lost the impetus to this day. With the 
Reformation, the burden of emphasis again shifted, and the 
prime topics of men’s thought became the problems of the im- 
mediate relation of the believing soul to God, and the extent 
and seat of authority in matters of faith. And in our own time 
these questions have, in their turn, sunk into the background, 
and other problems, involving the nature of inspiration and the 
composition of the Scriptures, have taken the burden of atten- 
tion, These mighty shiftings of emphasis, from age to age, are 
no mere shuttle-cock play of chance, beating blindly in one 
direction or another. They are parts of an onflowing cur- 
rent. None of them but have their place in its progress. 
But how various they are, and in how diverse directions they 
seem to lead ! 

This fact of variety, from generation to generation, in the 
aspects of Christian truth which most closely attract men’s in- 
terest, so conspicuously illustrated in the experience of the 
church universal, characterizes also the story of Congrega- 
tionalism during the last three centuries. If we examine the 
history of the body of which we are members, we shall find that, 
while it has continued to be marked by the same general traits, 
its topics of interest and discussion have greatly varied; so 
that its life up to the present time falls into at least three well- 
defined periods, distinguished from each other by the relative 
interest shown in questions of polity and of doctrine. 

The first and longest of these periods extends from the be- 
ginning of modern Congregationalism to the Great Awakening 
with which are associated the names of Whitefield and Edwards. 
During the century and a half of this epoch, the thoughts of 
Congregationalists were centered primarily upon polity, and 
doctrinal differences were little felt and little debated. That 
this was the case was the natural consequence of the circum- 
stances under which Congregationalism arose. That system of 
church government was the result of a consistent application of 
the great Reformation principle of the exclusive authority of the 
Word of God, not only to doctrine, but to polity and Christian 
life. The early reformers of the first rank, Luther and Zwingli, 
recognized the desirability of modeling their systems of church 
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government upon Apostolic example, and seem to have held to 
a form approaching Congregationalism as the ideal. But, to 
their thinking, the all-important problem was that of doctrinal 
reformation, the rescue of the Gospel from its mediaeval per- 
version ; and the excesses and weaknesses of some of their fol. 
lowers inclined them to forego the application of the same test 
to polity as to doctrine, and to substitute a would-be temporary 
dependence on the aid of civil powers. Calvin was far more an 
organizer than they, and was much better able to bring his 
system of church government to the test of the Scriptures, 
But even Calvin confessed, on one occasion at least, that an im. 
portant part of his polity was adopted primarily to meet the 
exigencies of his position. The fact was that the great re- 
formers were so engrossed in the doctrinal] struggle that polity 
entered but secondarily into their thoughts. Some of the 
bodies to which the Reformation gave rise, notably the despised 
Anabaptists, who were objects of persecution on the part of 
Catholic and: Protestant civil authorities alike, tried to make full 
application of the Reformation test; but the leaders in that 
great movement stopped far short of any such trial of polity by 
the standard: of God’s Word as they demanded in regard to 
doctrine. 

But by the last quarter of the sixteenth century the battle 
for purity of doctrine had been largely fought to an issue, 
Europe had divided between the supporters of the Reformation 
and its opponents on much the same lines that now separate 
Protestants from Catholics, and men were able, in Protestant 
countries, to ask whether the work of the Reformation had beenas 
thorough as it ought to be, and whether the test of conformity 
to revelation which they had made the rule of doctrine was not 
also applicable to polity. In proportion as it was felt that 
the doctrinal battle with Rome had been substantially won, men 
turned to examine problems of church government. 

Nowhere was this examination more needed than in Eng- 
land, for in no country of Europe did the Protestant church re- 
tain so much of Roman ceremonial and organization. And 
therefore in no Protestant land was the question of the proper 
polity of the church so earnestly and fruitfully debated. Two 
parties in England tried to carry the Reformation test to polity, 
the one large and conservative, the other small and radical. 
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The Puritans would have the ceremonies and constitution of 
the church conformed to the New Testament pattern, but 
they would wait for the hand of civil authority, moved by the 
slow process of peaceful agitation, to begin the change. The 
Separatists would withdraw at once from the English Establish- 
ment, and endeavor, without the help of the magistrate, and 
without waiting until the entire national church was ripe for the 
change, to form that portion of Christian England, over which 
their influence extended, immediately and of set purpose in con- 
formity with the pattern which they believed they saw revealed 
in the Word of God. 

The settlers of New England came chiefly from the Puritans, 
but, thanks to the example of Plymouth and the practical civil 
and ecclesiastical independence of the colonies from restraint 
by the mother country, the polity they adopted was that of the 
Separatists, the most radical and determined of the critics of 
the Church of England, and the most consistent of all English 
parties in the application of the Reformation test to church 
government. Coming from such sources, and representing a 
tendency which was a logical and necessary consequence of the 
Reformation, it is no wonder that the interest of the early Con- 
gregationalists of New England in church polity was absorbing. 

The early New England Congregationalists and their brethren 
who remained in England were not doctrinal innovators. In 
common with the great Puritan party at home, the emigrants 
accepted the general system of faith which Calvin had ex- 
pounded, which was reproduced in the Articles of the Church 
of England, and which, down to the introduction of Arminian 
novelties by the High Church party in the reign of James I., was 
the practically unquestioned form of belief of the Establish- 
ment. It was a plain appreciation of this doctrinal unity that 
led the Congregational exiles at Leyden to declare to King 
James in 1617, when they were seeking royal permission for 
their proposed settlement in America, that :'— 

“To y® confession of fayth published in y® name of y® Church of England & 
to every artikell theerof wee do wt" y® reformed churches wheer we live & also 
els where assent wholy.” 

And the same unity of belief was strenuously asserted in 
1643-4 by the Congregationalists in the Westminster Assembly 


1 Seven Articles, Art. i.in Coll. N. Y. Hist. Soc., Second Series, II: i. 301. 
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in an affirmation to Parliament that they would never have 
ventured to urge their views of church polity, (to quote their 
own words) :’ 

“Tf in all matters of Doctrine, we were not as Orthodoxe in our judgements as 
our brethren [the Presbyterian members of the Assembly] themselves. . . But 
it is sufficiently known that in all posts of doctrine. . . our judgements havestill 
concurred with the greatest part of our brethren, neither do we know wherein we 
have dissented.” 


But Presbyterians in those days, as on some more recent 
occasions, were inclined to cast doubt on the doctrinal sound 
ness of their Congregational brethren; and therefore, to make 
their agreement in belief doubly evident, the greatest of early 
New England Synods —that at Cambridge, — heartily approved 
the doctrinal portions of the just published Westminster Con- 
fession, and expressed the desire, in the preface which they 
caused to be prefixed to the famous Platform, that :* 

“ Now by this our professed consent & free concurrence with them in all the 
doctrinalls of religion, wee hope, it may appear to the World, that as wee are a rem- 
nant of the people of the same nation with them: so wee are professors of the same 
common faith, & fellow-heyres of the same common salvation. Yea moreover, as 
this our profession of the same faith with them, will exempt us (even in their judg- 
méts) from suspicion of heresy: so (wee trust) it may exempt us in the like sort 
from suspicion of schism: that though we are forced to dissent from them in mat- 
ters of church-discipline: Yet our dissent is not taken up out of arrogancy of 
spirit in our selves.” 

These statements of representative bodies and leaders of 
early Congregationalism were reaffirmed by the second and 
third generation on New England soil, for the preface to the 
Confession adopted by the Massachusetts churches in 1680, a 
Confession which they borrowed almost word for word from the 
Savoy modification of the Westminster declaration, asserted :* 

“There have been some who have reflected upon these Mew English Churches 
for our defect in this matter [of Confession of Faith], as if our Principles were 
unknown; wheras it is well known, that as to matters of Doctrine we agree with 
other Reformed churches: Nor was it that, but what concerns Worship and Dis 
cipline, that caused our Fathers to come into this wilderness.” 


Forty years later these words of Increase Mather were re- 
peated by his son Cotton in the Ratio Discipline in the affirma- 
tion :* 


1 A pologeticall Narration, London, 1643, pp. 28, 29. 
2 Cambridge Platform, ed. 1649, p. 2- 


3 Preface Conf. 1680, p. v. *p. 5. 
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“There is no need of Reporting what is the Faith professed by the Churches 
in Vew England; For every one knows, That they perfectly adhere to the Cont 
FESSION OF FAITH, published by the Assemély of Divines at Westminster, and 
afterwards renewed by the Synod at the Savoy: And received by the Renowned 
Kirk of Scotland. The Doctrinal Articles of the Church of Lug/and, also, are 
more universally held and preached in the Churches of Mew England, than in any 
Nation; and far more than in our own [England]. I cannot learn, That among 
all the Pastors of Two Hundred Churches, there is oze Arminian: much less an 
Arian, or a Gentilist. . . . It is well known, that the Points peculiar to the 
Churches of ew England, are those of their Church Discipline.” 


There were, indeed, a few ripples to break the absolute 
tranquillity of this early doctrinal calm. The first of New 
England Synods met in 1637, when the Massachusetts churches 
were not a decade old, to consider the so-called “ Antinomian ” 
views which Mrs. Hutchinson and her husband’s brother-in- 
law, Rev. John Wheelwright, had advanced to the distraction of 
the Boston church. But their theories, which much resemble 
those of modern Perfectionists, quickly passed away. The 
discussion left no permanent traces behind and did not affect 
the colonies as a whole. 

Thirteen years later, William Pynchon, the founder of Spring- 
field, Mass., and one of the few laymen to contribute to theo- 
logic literature during the colonial period of New England, set 
forth a theory of the atonement at variance with the Anselmic 
view then prevalent in all Puritan thinking. His book, the 
Meritorious Price of our Redemption, anticipated in large 
measure the conception of Christ’s work which the younger 
Jonathan Edwards was so successfully to advocate, a century 
and a half later, that it has become known as the “ New 
England theory.” But New England was not ripe for such 
speculations in 1650. The Massachusetts Legislature ordered 
Pynchon’s book to be burned, and appointed Rev. John Norton 
of Ipswich to make reply. Pynchcn was not convinced, but he 
founded no new school of thinking, and his publication led to 
no more permanent result than the Hutchinsonian dispute had 
done. 


More generally disturbing to the doctrinal peace of New 
England in this early period was the incoming of the Quakers 
and the Baptists. But the Congregationalists seem to have 
regarded the Quakers as subjects for police restrain rather than 
theologic argument; and the Baptists, without becoming 
objects of general controversy, secured a fair degree of tolera- 
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tion by the close of the first decade of the eighteenth century, 
Yet neither Quakers nor Baptists succeeded in arousing any 
special interest in doctrinal discussion, and to the end of the 
period of New England story with which we have now to do, 
both bodies remained small and uninfluential. 

The comparative fertility of the early New England mind in 
the realms of doctrine and of polity is well illustrated in the 
Synods or Councils of the seventeenth century, and the dis- 
cussions out of which they grew and which flowed from them. 
The first New England Synod was called, as we have seen, to 
settle a doctrinal dispute. But the next general meeting of 
ministers, that at Cambridge in 1643, was occasioned by the 
advocacy of Presbyterian views at Newbury. In 1646 the 
Cambridge Synod met, and the result of its work, continued in 
1647, and 1648, was the Cambridge Platform, the most elaborate 
and carefully wrought out statement of Congregational polity 
which the seventeenth century produced. It was the product 
of a comparison of three carefully drawn tentative platforms, 
and was, in parts at least, strenuously debated. But there is 
no eviderfce that the Westminster Confession, which the Cam- 
bridge Synod approved as a fair statement of the doctrinal 
beliefs of the New England churches, evoked any general dis- 
cussion.’ 

After the Cambridge Synod, the next events of importance 
in New England ecclesiastical history were the meeting of the 
ministerial representatives of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
at Boston in 1657, and the Synod of Massachusetts churches at 
the same place in 1662, to consider the so-called half-way cove- 
nant question. No problem in early New England history 
compares with this in keenness of debate, in voluminousness of 
printed discussion, or in permanency of interest. Divis- 
ion appeared in the Synod itself, and the controversies that 
ensued racked all the New England colonies and divided eccle- 
siastical practice. Yet the question was primarily one of church 
polity. It was not a theory of the nature or work of Christ, or 
an explanation of the way of salvation, or even a new view of 
the functions of the church; it was a practical question of the 
extent of church covenant, and of the relations of those in 
church covenant to the ordinances and discipline of the church. 


1 Some queries were raised concerning ‘‘the doctrine of vocation,’’ but that was all. See Cam- 
bridge Platform, ed. 1649, Pp. 2. 
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Seventeen years later than this half-way covenant Synod, 
a new assembly of Massachusetts churches was convened to 
deplore the evils of the time and to devise a remedy. This 
Reforming Synod of 1679 prepared an elaborate exhortation to 
the churches, the composition and approval of which took up 
the greater part of the session of ten days. Such portion of 
the Synod’s time as was not employed in this work was de- 
voted to an assertion that the proper material of a council con- 
sisted of representatives of the brethren of the churches as well 
as of ministers. But it is interesting to note that this Synod 
felt the desirability of a confession of faith sufficiently to ap- 
point a committee on the subject as the concluding business act 
of its session, and to designate atime in the spring of 1680 when 
the Synod itself should reassemble and consider the result of 
its committee’s work. Here, then, was a matter of importance 
enough, one would suppose, to keep all New England in a 
ferment of expectation. But far from it, when the Synod met 
Increase Mather was chosen its moderator, and his son records 
that : 

“He was then IIl, under the Approaches & Beginnings of a Fever ; but so 
Intense was he on the Business to be done, that in Zwo Days they dispatch’d it.” 


Increase Mather himself tells us how this hasty piece of 
work was performed : * 

“This Synod, . . . . consulted and considered of a Confession of 
Faith, That which was consented unto by the Elders and Messengers of the Con- 
gregational Churches in England, who met at the Savoy . - « was twice 
publickly read, examined and approved of.” 


Twice to read through the Savoy Confession, which is 
simply a revision of that of Westminster, was task enough for 
two days. One slight emendation was made by the Synod ina 
point primarily of church polity, but the whole of those minute 
and elaborate doctrinal expositions, the revision of the least one 
of which now causes our Presbyterian friends such laborious 
days, were accepted as the creed of the Massachusetts churches 
on two hasty readings. 

The final Synod of early New England history was that at 
Saybrook in 1708. Its purpose was distinctly one having to do 
with church polity, for the Legislature of Connecticut, which 


1 Parentator, p. 87. 
* Preface to Conf., 1680, pp. V, vi. 
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called it, affirmed that its object was to “consider and agree 
upon those methods and rules for the management of ecclesias- 
tical discipline which . . . shall be judged agreeable and 
conformable to the word of God.” ’ The elaborateness of the 
preparation for its sessions by preliminary meetings in each 
county for the preparation of drafts of church polity, as well 
as the after-discussions, show that the only interest of import- 
ance at Saybrook was that of church-government. Like the 
Synod of 1680 in Massachusetts, the Saybrook Synod approved 
the Savoy Confession as a doctrinal standard. But there is no 
evidence that this Confession caused more discussion than in the 
Massachusetts body, and in also approving the Heads of Agree. 
ment the Saybrook Synod accepted a declaration of the equal 
sufficiency of the doctrinal parts of the Articles of the Church 
of England, the Westminster Confession, or Catechisms, and 
the Savoy Declaration. 

Certainly, it is clear, in view of these facts, that the weight 
of emphasis in the thinking of early New England was on polity, 
rather than on doctrine. 

II. The religious movement of the fifth decade of the eigh- 
teenth century, knownas the “Great Awakening,” ushered ina 
new epoch in New England thinking,—an epoch in which doc- 
trine rather than polity was chief. Though brief in duration, this 
revival movement was marked by greater intensity of feeling than 
any similar outpouring of the divine Spirit that New England 
has ever seen. The half century which preceded the Awaken- 
ing had been a time of religious barrenness ; the type of piety 
had been formal, unemotional, largely dependent upon external 
means of grace. Two generations of men had taken their 
places in active life, scarcely any of whom had witnessed a 
revival season ; even the ministers, faithful and painstaking as 
they were as a class, hardly understood at first the signs of the 
spiritual quickening, so unknown to them was the experience of 
a general religious interest in the community. This compara- 
tive spiritual lethargy of New England was suddenly ended. A 
premonitory impulse at Northampton in 1735 and 1736 was fol- 
lowed by a general movement from 1740 to 1742, in which, 
under the preaching of Whitefield, Edwards, the Tennents, 
Parsons and other evangelists and pastors, nearly one fifth of 


1Conn. Rec., v: 51. Strictly speaking, this is said of the preliminary county meetings. 
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the population of New England was added to the number of 
professed disciples of Christ. To parallel such a movement at 
the present time the New England churches would need to 
receive a million additions in the course of two or three years. 
Such a revival was a momentous fact, and though its in- 
gatherings into the churches ceased almost as abruptly as they 
had begun and the permanent spiritual fruits were far less than 
might have been expected, it was productive of important con- 
sequences. One consequence was the new impulse which it 
gave to doctrinal investigation, especially through the leader- 
ship of the man whom the revivals made the most prominent 
of New England ministers, Jonathan Edwards. The Great 
Awakening first divided New England religious thinking into 
schools. There had been discussions before, centering about 
questions more of polity than of doctrine, and of which that re- 
garding the half-way covenant had been chief. But these 
debates, while productive of division here and there, did not 
affect the general unity of view in regard to the main doc- 
trines of Christianity and the method of bringing men into the 
Kingdom of God. When, however, the revival movement had 
made itself felt, the attitude of good men toward it was various. 
Some heartily supported the new methods of Christian work, 
approved the dramatic exhortations of the more prominent 
evangelists, and insisted on a conscious experience of a change 
ina man’s relations to God as the only proof that a man was 
truly a Christian. Others felt that the impulse that controlled 
the meetings was an evanescent enthusiasm, rather than an 
abiding force, and doubted whether the results of the labors of 
the itinerant preachers were as permanent as those of the regu- 
lar ministry ; while they held also, that the surest way to be- 
come a Christian was to employ the ordinary means of *grace 
with diligence, rather than look for a sudden change in feeling. 
The party of the revival was nicknamed the “ New Lights,” its 
opponents the “Old Lights,” and between them New England 
divided into conservative and progressive schools, Each party 
had its full share of men of worth, and each had its dangers. 
If the Old Lights were composed of many men and churches of 
teal piety and sobriety of judgment, there naturally attached 
themselves to this party, also, those who made little of the 
divine element in conversion, and exalted the ethical at the ex- 
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pense of the spiritual. Hence it was that, though the sound. 
ness of the Old Light party as a whole is unquestionable, it 
contained many churches that later developed Unitarian 
principles. On the other hand, if the New Lights were ageres. 
sive and spiritually wide-awake, some of their leaders and 
churches fell into actual fanaticism, and some from this party 
passed over to the Baptists or swelled the ranks of the other 
sects which have shared in our Congregational heritage. 
These sharp divisions in regard to the revival movement led 
to discussion of the principles which underlie all efforts for 
human salvation; thought was turned, as it had not been di 
rected for a century before in New England, to questions of the 
ability of man to share in the work of conversion, and to the 
nature and source of that state of sin which separates man 
from God. And the leader in these discussions, the father of 
modern New England theology, was the most prominent of the 
New Light school. No wonder that the views of Edwards 
in regard to ability, conversion, and divine sovereignty, com- 
ing to men profoundly stirred by the Great Awakening, 
aroused response and raised up disciples. They became the 
views of the New Light party. They seemed a new presenta- 
tion of the old Calvinism, adapted to meet current thought and 
actively evangelical. Doctrine, for the first time in the history 
of New England, became the great topic of ministerial discus- 
sion; and this new emphasis in the thought of the land con- 
tinued far into the present century. The spiritual offspring of 
Edwards, Bellamy, Hopkins, the younger Edwards, Emmons, 
and their associates, carried on his work, modified and de- 
veloped the features of his theology, and created a true native 
divinity, a view of Christian doctrine not simply borrowed from 
the older reformers, but peculiar in some points to the country 
of its birth. New conceptions of the atonement, of divine 
sovereignty, of human ability, or at least conceptions hitherto 
almost unknown in New England, were presented and widely 
accepted. Nor was this new interest in Christian doctrine pro- 
ductive of development exclusively in evangelical channels. A 
criticism, rising to a positive denial, of many of the features of 
Calvinism became not uncommon. This negative attitude of 
mind, generally called Arminianism, but differing widely from 
the positive and revivalistic Arminianism of the Wesleys, 
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questioned the extent of human depravity, doubted the absolutely 
authoritative character of the Word of God, and laid stress on 
morality as the essence rather than the fruit of a Christian life. 
As the last century turned into the present, this Arminian 
tendency advanced into full Unitarianism, and a rupture on 
doctrinal grounds tore the Congregational body into two un- 
equal sections. 

This doctrinal ferment turned men’s thoughts completely 
away from polity. The old purpose, to establish a church on 
the Scripture model, which had brought the early Congrega- 
tionalists to New England, and which, even if much diminished 
from its original intensity, had dominated Congregational think- 
ing down to the Great Awakening, had now fully passed 
away. Likeness in doctrine now seemed a closer bond of union 
than similarity in church government. The Calvinistic section 
of the Congregational churches soon felt itself more in sym- 
pathy with the Presbyterians of the Middle States than with 
those of their own polity and lineage whose sympathies were 
anti-Calvinistic. Ministers passing from regions where Con- 
gregationalism was prevalent to sections permeated by Presby- 
terianism changed their church affiliations as readily as they 
changed their residences, and Presbyterians coming to New 
England were as cordially received. The descendants of those 
who had crossed the ocean to establish what they believed to 
be the only polity authorized by the Word of God now seemed 
to believe that polity was a matter of geography rather than 
principle, — that a church westward of the Hudson ought to be 
Presbyterian as surely as one east of that dividing stream should 
be Congregational, This breakdown of distinctions in church 
government which the fathers had held of importance had 
many curious illustrations. It affected all the New England 
States, but most of all Connecticut, which by reason of its Say- 
brook system of church order and its geographical proximity 
to the Middle States was sometimes disposed to think itself 
neither Congregational nor wholly Presbyterian, but a third 
something better than either. From 1792 onward till the rup- 
ture between the Old and New Schools in the Presbyterian body, 
representatives of the Connecticut churches sat regularly in the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, and Presbyterian delegates had 


a part in the General Association of Connecticut. From 1794 
FEB. — 2 
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these representatives had full power to vote in the meetings to 
which they were sent. This emphasis placed on doctrinal like. 
ness, and the breaking down of lines drawn on the basis of the 
polity of which these churches were the historic representa- 
tives, led the Hartford North Association, for instance, at a well 
attended meeting in February, 1799, to vote’: — 

“This Association gives information to all whom it may concern, that the Con. 
stitution of the Churches in the State of Connecticut, founded on the common 
usage, and the confession of faith, heads of agreement, and articles of church dis- 
cipline, adopted at the earliest period of the Settlement of this State, is not Con 
gregational, but contains the essentials of the church of Scotland, or Presbyterian 
Church in America. . . . The Churches, therefore, of Connecticut at large and 
in our districts in particular, are not now and never were from the earliest period 
of our settlement, Congregational Churches, according to the ideas and forms of 
Church order contained in the book of discipline called the Cambridge Platform.” 


Here, then, was a body of representative ministers so 
oblivious to their own historic origin as to deny that there had 
ever existed in Connecticut the form of polity for the establish- 
ment of which New England had been settled, and of which the 
leaders in the occupation of Connecticut had been prominent 
expounders. But this blindness to the facts of history,—a 
blindness due primarily to indifference to polity, — was not con- 
fined to the Hartford Association. No less representative a 
body than the General Association of Connecticut appointed a 
committee at its meeting in 1805 to “ publish a new and elegant 
edition of the ecclesiastical constitution of the Presbyterian 
church in Connecticut,” — meaning thereby the Saybrook Plat- 
form,—a document which, however much it may depart from 
the early views of Browne or Barrowe, or even Cotton, and 
Hooker, and the Mathers, is far more Congregational than Pres- 
byterian. 

But had this lack of interest in the distinctive features of 
Congregationalism been confined to such expressions as I have 
quoted, little harm would have resulted. Unfortunately, they 
were a sign of a widespread feeling that distinctions in polity, 
at least between Congregationalists and Presbyterians, were 
matters of indifference, to be adjusted by convenience and 
locality. New England theologians drew no sharp distinctions 
in their instruction in polity; ministers rarely preached on 
the subject from their pulpits. And the natural willingness 





1 See Walker, Hist. First Church in Hartford, Hartford, 1884, p. 3538. 
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of men to codperate where they feel the distinctions to be 
unimportant led, in 1801, to the formation of the “Plan of 
Union” for the joint conduct of Home Missionary enterprises 
in what were then the new states and territories of the West, 
but which now constitute the center of our population, states 
like New York, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois. This 
“Plan of Union,” entered into by the Presbyterian General 
Assembly and the General Association of Connecticut, was in- 
tended to be entirely fair to both sides. But in actual practice 
it worked to the detriment of the Congregationalists, because 
they were geographically the more remote from the new settle- 
ments, and especially because their interest in polity was less 
than that of the Presbyterians. The result was damaging in 
the extreme. Estimates are of course conjectural in large 
degree, but a contemporary observer of the early operation of 
the “Plan of Union” declared that by 1828 it had given over 
600 churches to Presbyterianism, a large proportion of which 
were Congregational by heritage,’ and a modern student has 
afirmed as a result of careful investigation that, during its 
whole operation, it “transformed over two thousand churches, 
which-were in origin and usages Congregational, into Presby- 
terian churches.” * No wonder a speaker at the Albany Con- 
vention of 1852 could say: “they have milked our Congre- 
gational cows, but have made nothing but Presbyterian butter 
and cheese.” ® 

If the “Plan of Union” was the most disastrous result of 
the lack of emphasis on polity in our second period of Congre- 
gational history, it was by no means the only illustration of the 
break-down of denominational feeling. The American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the American Home 
Missionary Society, and the American College and Education 
Society all began as channels for the united work of Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists, and the meaningless epithet 
“American” in the titles of these now thoroughly Congrega- 
tional organizations is a legacy of the time when men had not 
enough interest in our polity to give to it institutions of its 
own. 
III. But happily a third period cameat last. The swing of 


'Z. Crocker, Catastrophe of the Presbyterian Church, New Haven, 1838, Pp. 144. 
2A. H. Ross, Union Efforts, p. 7» 
5 Heman Humphrey, Proceedings, p. 70, 
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the current away from the side of polity gradually ceased. The 
beginning of this new epoch is not so easy to define as the 
commencement of the era which we have just considered. No 
conspicuous movement among the churches, like the Great 
Awakening, ushered it in. No conspicuous leader like Jonathan 
Edwards developed a widespread interest in new lines of religious 
thought. Yet slowly the Congregational body began to wake 
at last to some sense of its heritage of polity. In spite of 
“Plans of Union” and general suspicion on the part of the 
churches of New England, some men planted purely Congrega- 
tional churches at the West, and the astonished Congregational- 
ism of the East at last perceived that these churches grew and 
were a credit to our denominational name. One or two pastors 
in prominent New England pulpits, like Rev. Dr. Leonard 
Bacon of New Haven; and later, vigorous men beyond her 
borders, like Rev. Drs. J. P. Thompson of New York, Samuel 
Wolcott of Ohio, J. M. Sturtevant and W. W. Patton of 
Illinois, and T. M. Post at St. Louis, saw clearly the distinctive 
merits of our own polity, felt a pride in its maintenance, and urged 
its historic, scriptural, and practical claims for acceptance 
wherever their influence extended. The Presbyterians too, 
who had heartily joined in the “ Plan of Union,” but who had 
never swung so far away from interest in their peculiar polity as 
Congregationalists had done, aided the dawning of the new 
denominational self-consciousness in the Congregational body. 
Their Old School faction grew suspicious of the churches formed 
under the “ Plan of Union,” as filled with doctrinal novelties 
which an undiluted Presbyterianism, it was alleged, might have 
purged out ; and at the meeting of the General Assembly in 1837, 
which caused the division in Presbyterian ranks between the 
Old and New Schools, the Old School party formally repudiated 
the “ Plan of Union,” and, as far as they could, read the churches 
of Presbyterian affiliations which had been founded under it out 
of the Presbyterian fold. Yet, though this action did something 
to awaken Congregational feeling, it was received by most of 
the Congregational churches with an apathy now almost incon- 
ceivable, but perhaps explainable in part by the eagerness of the 
exiled New School wing of the Presbyterians to maintain the 
old relations with the Congregationalists. 

Asa result of all these influences, the direction of the current 


























gradually changed. 


III 


The alteration was slow, but by the be- 


ginning of the decade of 1840 to 1850 it was faintly perceptible 
in the existence of a young Congregational Association in New 
York, formed six years before (1834), and the successive es- 
tablishment of similar associations in Iowa in 1840, Michigan in 
1842, and Illinois in 1844. Yet it became first clearly manifest, 
as regards the denomination as a whole, on the assembling of the 


Albany Convention of 1852. 


This body, the first gathering 


representative of American Congregationalism in its entirety 
which had met since the adjournment of the Synod that 
framed the Cambridge Platform in 1648, assembled in response 
to an invitation, sent out by the Association of New York, 
asking each Congregational church in the United States to be 


present by pastor and delegate. 


Called thus, the churches 


answered willingly, and some 463 representatives from seven- 


teen States gathered in the sessions of the Convention. 


Its 


proceedings were understood from the first to have primary 
reference to the furtherance of denominational interests in the 


newer parts of our country. 


In accordance with this mission, 


and in response to the new interest in Congregational polity of 
which this Convention was a sign, the assembly voted its disap- 
proval of the “ Plan of Union,” urged a more intimate acquaint- 
ance and a warmer fellowship between the churches of the East 
and West, and called for $50,000 (which proved nearly $62,000 
when the response came) for the erection of church edifices in 
Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, 


and Minnesota. 


From the Albany Convention to the present time the story 
of Congregationalism has been one of ever deepening and 
broadening consciousness of its mission and of its right to be. 
Its real unity has more and more demanded tangible expression. 
The opportunities afforded by the close of the Civil War led to 
the call of a National Council which came together at Boston in 
1865, and not only considered the exigencies of the hour, but 
put forth a statement of faith, and a résumé of our polity. 
The manifest usefulness of such an assembly and the favor 
with which it was received by the churches induced them to 
take the further step of establishing, in 1871, the Triennial 


National Council. 
sition in some quarters as a possible menace to the independ- 


This body has, indeed, met with slight oppo- 
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ence of the local churches ; but it has already practically out. 
lived criticism, and its hold upon the churches has strengthened 
with each recurring session. It has been an organ for the dis. 
cussion of plans of denominational advancement, it has secured 
the preparation of a widely accepted statement of faith, composed 
in the language of living men, and intended to present a consensus 
of the present belief of our churches ; it has brought about the 
representation of the churches in some of our once independent 
benevolent societies, and will in time doubtless make all of 
them, as they should be, directly responsible to the churches 
whose benevolences they administer. All this implies a great 
and healthful increase of interest in the polity of the Congrega- 
tional body. That polity is no longer a matter of indifference; 
it isa real bond of unity. It is no dead system thought out 
and crystallized ina bygone age. Its essential features are in- 
deed the same as at the beginning, but now, as in the seven- 
teenth century, it is taking on new forms and developing new 
instrumentalities adapting it to the changing needs of men. 
The National Council, the representative benevolent societies, 
the state and county associations and conferences, are as legiti- 
mate developments of Congregational polity as the self-govern- 
ing local church. 

Yet while Congregationalists have returned to something of 
their ancient appreciation of their polity, albeit without so full 
an assertion of its exclusive scriptural authority as the fathers 
were wont to make, or so confident an assurance that the New 
Testament writers intended to lay down any hard and fast 
system for all ages, they have not turned away from an original 
and independent interest in Christian doctrine. The stream, 
to use our frequently repeated figure, seems now to be running 
fairly straight towards its goal, without great turning to the one 
side or to the other. It is interesting to observe that the in- 
crease in denominational self-consciousness in the Congrega 
tional body has been marked by two attempts to restate its 
doctrinal position. The first of these efforts for a new formula- 
tion of its faith was,made at the National Council of 1865, and 
resulted in what is known, by reason of its presentation on the 
historic graveyard hilltop at Plymouth, as the Burial Hill 
Declaration. Excellent as this document is as a memorial of 
the feeling of the hour and place, its rhetorical form, its gener 
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ality of statement, and especially its local coloring and ex- 
uberance of diction, have rendered it of little service as the 
statement of faith of individual churches. These _limita- 
tions of the Burial Hill Declaration were apparent to the 
National Council, and that body, therefore, at its session of 
1880, took measures to do more thoroughly the work which the 
Declaration of 1865 was designed to accomplish. A commit- 
tee of twenty-five, as widely representative as possible, in 
geography and in theologic sympathies, was selected to state 
the churches’ faith. Twenty-two of them united in the result,— 
usually known as the Commission Creed of 1883. To discuss 
the merits or defects of that Creed is not our purpose here. 
No Congregational church is bound to accept it, though a 
goodly number have done so. It comes with no authority 
save what it carries in itself. But it was adopted with probably 
as great a degree of unanimity as would be attainable in any 
commission similarly representative of any Protestant body in 
America; and it has given to our Congregational churches what 
no other American religious community of prominence possesses, 
—a modern creed, written by living men, and stating the truths 
of the faith which we profess in the terms of current speech. 
But the point to which I wish to direct your attention is that 
these two attempts at a restatement of our doctrinal position 
show that in the revival of interest in our polity the import- 
ance of doctrine has not been overlooked. They witness to the 
living interest of the Congregational body in the truths of the 
Gospel we profess, and they manifest the fact also that in 
doctrine as in polity the two centuries which have elapsed since 
the Synods of Cambridge and the Savoy have been centuries 
of growth. While the essential features of the Gospel scheme 
are the same that the older confessions exhibited, the more 
recent statements are marked by a wider sympathy and a 
greater simplicity. 

Our review of some of the features of Congregational his- 
tory conveys its own lesson. It has shown us a story of pro- 
gress, but of progress accompanied by emphasis first on one 
department of Christian thought and then on another. In the 
early period, naturally, perhaps inevitably, interest in polity 
drew away from original and independent thought in the domain 
of doctrine. In the second epoch the development of doctrine 
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was more marked than at any time before or since in New 
England story, but it was at the expense of a proper regard for 
our system of church government. As I have said, in the 
present period, which, judging by the length of the others, we 
have only just begun, the balance between polity and doctrine 
has thus far been well maintained. The stream of progress in 
our denomination inclines neither to one bank or the other. Its 
onward course comes from the impulse of the Divine Spirit; He 
alone can direct it to its ultimate goal. But it is within the 
power of man to increase or diminish its deviations to the one 
hand or the other. It is our duty as Congregational Christians 
to maintain the current in its present direction. It is especially 
the duty of a Theological Seminary to strive to this end. Doc. 
trine and polity should be held in equal view: not doctrine 
without polity, as has been too frequently the case with us; not 
polity without much stress upon doctrine, as is the practical 
usage of some denominations who occupy the land with us; but 
doctrine and polity side by side as themes of instruction, each 
treated as important, and each the complement of the other. 
It should be the aim of a Congregational Seminary to equip the 
churches with ministers well grounded in the truths which ap- 
pertain to salvation. It should be its aim also to show them 
that Congregationalism is something more than custom, that its 
principles are drawn from the New Testament, and its practices 
are more accordant than those of any other polity with the 
genius of the political institutions of our country; that, where 
intelligence and piety are present, it fosters better than any other 
system of church government the development of a full-rounded, 
self-reliant Christian character, and tends to make its adherents 
what the Gospel intended them to be, free men in Christ. In 
so far as a Congregational Seminary does this two-fold work it 
will be true to the lessons of the history of the body to which it 
belongs, and, what is vastly more important, true also to the 
Master whose Gospel, if it prescribes no form of church govern- 
ment as essential, nevertheless declares principles which should 
be the touchstone of all church polity as certainly as His words 
are the test of all Christian doctrine. 
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INTERIOR 


DEDICATION OF 
THE CASE MEMORIAL LIBRARY. 


January 18, 1893, marks the date of another long step for- 
ward in the progress of Hartford Seminary. The library, 
which for years has sighed in darkness, sneezed in dust, and 
steamed in dampness, found itself housed in quarters abundant, 
light, and dry, and the building dedicated and set apart to its 
own peculiar proprietorship. The long and patient suffering 
of the books has been rewarded, and the satisfaction expressed 
in the faces of Trustees, Faculty, and friends showed that the 
silent misery of those dearest friends of learning had not failed 
of a sympathetic sorrow in human hearts. 

The January meeting of the Board of Trustees was held in 
the afternoon. The extreme cold made the attendance some- 
what smaller than usual, and the same cause operated to dimin- 
ish the attendance of out-of-town friends at the Dedicatory 
Exercises in the evening. 

These Exercises were held in the new library building. 
A glance at Mr. Allen’s clear description of it, and at the 
plan and other illustrations given herewith, will show that in 
the main library room, between the stacks, is a clear space 
20 feet wide and 80 feet long. This, opening by wide doors 
into the generously proportioned entrance hall, formed an ap- 
propriate room for the exercises of the evening. A large por- 
trait of Mr. Case hung on the wall opposite the entrance, a 
reminder, had reminder been necessary, of the personality of 
him whose wishes were embodied, and whose character ex- 
pressed in the building which bears his name. 

At quarter before eight the Faculty, with the Trustees and 
guests from out of town, took their places on the temporary 
platform erected across the western end of the hall. Dr. Webb, 
the President of the Board of Trustees, presided with rare grace 
of manner and felicity of utterance. In the absence of Dr. 
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Walker of Hartford and Dr. Burnham of Springfield, to whom 
the program had assigned those respective parts, the invocation 
was given and Psalm cxxii was read by Rev. George A. Hall of 
Peabody, Mass. The Rheinberger Club then sang Sullivan’s 
anthem, “I will Mention the Loving Kindness of the Lord,” 
Mr. Anderson himself sang the solo with fine taste and delicacy 
of interpretation. 

Mr. J. M. Allen, one of the Executive Committee of the 
Trustees, and for years a friend of Mr. Case, and who was in 
continual consultation with him in planning for the building, 
gave an exceedingly interesting historical address in which will 
be found a full description of the building itself. At the con 
clusion of Mr. Allen’s address, Luther’s hymn, “ Ein’ feste Burg 
ist unser Gott,” as harmonized by Mr. Anderson, was sung by 
the male voices of the Rheinberger Club. 

After the singing of this hymn, Mr. John Allen, the chair. 
man of the Building Committee, to which, on behalf of Mr. 
Case, had been entrusted the erection of the library, and Dr. 
Webb, representing the Board of Trustees, stepped to the front 
of the platform, and Mr. Allen formally transferred to the Sem 


inary the completed structure in the following words: 


“Mr. Chairman and President of the Board of Trustees: 

It is now nearly three years since I, as chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, was notified that Mr. Newton Case, then 
the senior member of the Board of Trustees of this Seminary, 
desired to make arrangements for the carrying out of a plan 
long cherished in his mind of erecting at his own expense a 
new Library Building for the Hartford Theological Seminary. 
On receiving this information I immediately called a meeting 
of the committee, and at that meeting, held April 14, 1890, the 
following vote was passed : 

‘ Voted, That it is with great pleasure and satisfaction that we lear, 
through President Hartranft, of the very generous proposition made by 
Newton Case, Esq., to erect and complete, at his own expense, on the lot on 
Broad Street, recently presented by him to the Hartford Theological Sem 
nary, a suitable building for a library for this institution, and that this 
committee will heartily recommend to the Board of Trustees at their next 
meeting the passage of a vote of thanks to Mr. Case for this munificent gift’ 

This recommendation was made and the vote passed at the 
annual meeting in May, 1890. It was also 
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‘ Voted, That John Allen, J. M. Allen, and C. D. Hartranft be a commit. 
tee to confer with Mr. Case, and to arrange details, in order that the work 
on the building may commence at the earliest possible moment.’ 

This committee held a number of meetings in conference 
with Mr. Case, the result being that in a few weeks plans were 
completed, contracts made, and the work begun on this build- 
ing, all under the immediate direction of Mr. Case, who, a few 
months later, was taken from us by death. It is to be sin- 
cerely regretted that his life was not spared to see the building 
completed, as there is no doubt it would have given him great 
satisfaction to have witnessed its progress, and to have advised, 
from time to time, with those who were acting under his in- 
structions. His wishes, however, were well known to us, and 
have been faithfully carried out. 

And now, sir, representing the committee, and in their name, 
who have acted as agents for Mr. Case, it is my pleasure on 
this occasion to report that the work on the Case Memorial 
Library is finished, and, believing it to be complete in all its ap- 
pointments, I do now deliver this building to you as president 
of the Board of Trustees of the Hartford Theological Seminary, 


with this key, which, though small and insignificant as it may 
seem, is a master of its kind, and will lock and unlock any and 
all doors in this building.” 


Dr. Webb, in accepting the building, spoke as follows : 


“My Dear Mr. Allen: —In behalf of the Trustees, whom 
I have the honor to represent in this service, I accept this 
key as a symbol of power and of a precious trust —a trust 
to be sacredly cherished and transmitted unimpaired to our 
successors, 

In receiving this key from your hand I cannot refrain alto- 
gether from some recognition of the services which you, as 
chairman of the Executive Committee, have rendered in bring- 
ing this work to its present happy completion. Few men, at 
their own charges, would have come here day after day, as you 
have done for months, to oversee and direct the progress of 
this work with closest economy and all-encompassing fidelity. 
I know well your reluctance to have even your merits men- 
tioned. But, in behalf of the Trustees, I can do no less than 
to assure you of our appreciation of your labor and sacrifice 
and to thank you, here and now, as a public benefactor. 
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And your co-worker and friend, like yourself, bearing a 
name that stands well up at the top of the alphabet, the intui- 
tive, self-taught, wise, and practical architect, the thought of 
whose brain is embodied here in these symmetrical proportions 
and in these admirable facilities for profound and _ practical 
study, but for whose interest and influence this work would not 
have been undertaken— I know that I express your own grate. 
ful feelings towards him, as well as the unanimous feeling of 
the Trustees, when I tender to him our warm and hearty 
thanks. In one of Hugh Miller’s books, Zhe Footprints of the 
Creator, which I read long ago, speaking of the breaks and 
steps and advances of God’s work in creation, he says, ‘The 
magnates walked first.’ And so here, in our additions and 
advances the Allens walk first. 

And yet another man there is connected with this library, 
whom builder, and designer, and Trustees, and Faculty, and 
students, and all lovers of good learning will delight to honor 
as long as his name, cut in the rock, shall distinguish this beau- 
tiful library as the memorial of his beneficent life. Newton 
Case was a man who possessed the highest nobility of charac- 
ter. Whether his quiet giving here from year to year during 
a considerable part of his life, and his last magnificent offering 
to the Seminary, has influenced the Rockefellers and Armours 
in their greater gifts for God and humanity, I know not; but of 
this I am assured, that his example — his example of Christian 
service and Christian benevolence —will live, and _ influence 
others, in the years to come, to go and do likewise. 

All honor and praise and thanksgiving to the modest, mag- 
nanimous giver; and honor and gratitude to those also who, in 
like spirit, shall come after him and contribute to usher in that 
glad day when all shall know the Lord, from the least to the 
greatest.” 


After the hearty applause which followed Dr. Webb's happy 
remarks had ceased, President Hartranft spoke with great force 
and wisdom of what a library should be in itself, and in its rela- 
tion to the public of scholars and readers. It would be difficult 
to conceive of a more appropriate dedicatory address. In its 
introduction the announcement was made that the Seminary, 
through the generosity of friends, had been able to secure the 
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private library of the late Professor Lipsius of Jena, which is 
especially rich in modern theological works, and which num- 
bers about 4,000 volumes. The announcement was also made 
of the advancement of Mr. Perry, the Librarian, to the grade of 
Associate Professor of Bibliology. The hearty welcome which 
the audience gave to this announcement testified to the general 
appreciation of the energy, skill, and courtesy with which Pro- 
fessor Perry has administered the affairs of the library dur- 
ing the difficult period of transition from the old to the new 
quarters. 

After President Hartranft’s address, Dr. A. C. Thompson 
of Boston offered the dedicatory prayer, the Rheinberger Club 
sang Gounod’s anthem, “Send Forth Thy Light,” and Rev. 
Joseph H. Twichell, who was Mr. Case’s pastor, made the clos- 
ing prayer. The Doxology was then sung by all present, and 
the benediction pronounced by Rev. Francis Williams. 

The exercises throughout were dignified, enjoyable, and im- 
pressive. No small part of the effect of the whole was due to 
the remarkably fine quality of the music. Mr. Anderson and 
the Rheinberger Club received the heartfelt thanks of all 
present, 


NOTES. 


Our four illustrations of the Case Memorial Library include respectively 
(I) a general view of the front of the building, (2) a general view of the 
interior of the book-room, as seen from the entrance-hall, (3) the memorial 
mantel in the entrance-hall, (4) a ground-plan of the main floor of the 
building. 


President Hartranft’s forcible words on the importance of the practical 
a over against the zsthetic in the construction of library buildings, and his 
emphasis on the library itself as intended for the dissemination of knowl- 
edge rather than its entombment, ought to find a wide popular echo. 


The cry of the past was “ More shelves for the books!” The cry of the 
present is ‘* More books for the shelves!” The fuller opportunity for classi- 
fed arrangement of the library, while it emphasizes most satisfactorily the 
strength of the collection in some directions, emphasizes even more desper- 
ately its weakness in others. Not only do many empty shelves cry out for 
occupancy, but many lonely, almost solitary books cry out for fellowship. 


In connection with these dedication exercises it is fitting to recall the 
librarians of the Seminary since the institution moved to Hosmer Hall. Dr. 
Hartranft was the first, he having been placed in the position when he 
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first came to Hartford. He held that position until 1884. Rev. Henry H, 
Kelsey, who graduated in 1879, and Professor Ernest C. Richardson, who 
graduated in 1883, held successively under him the position of assistant, 
Professor Richardson was made Librarian in 1884, and remained in charge 
until two years ago, when, upon his removal to Princeton, Professor 
Perry, of the class of 1885, was called to the position. It should be 
observed that through the whole book-buying period, which Mr. Allen so 
graphically describes, Dr. Hartranft was Librarian. It was his keen recog. 
nition of the opportunity, his enthusiastic pursuit of it, his immense biblio- 
graphical knowledge, his sound judgment, and his true ideal of what a 
theological library should be, that gave to ours the peculiar excellence 
which it surely possesses. 


The Librarian and his assistants did not seem to be specially terrified by 
the ideal of librarianship which Dr. Hartranft set forth. It has even been 
suggested that that part of his address was copied from a photograph of the 
present custodians. At all events, here is one of the cases in which the 
ideal and the actual have come to be almost identical. 


It is cause for congratulation to all that Dr. A. C. Thompson and Rev. 
Francis Williams could take part in the dedication of the library. There are 
few living who can count back so many years of connection with the institu- 
tion, none who can recall so many years of active and efficient interest in its 
affairs. Mr. Williams is at present the senior member of the Board of 
Trustees. His election in 1858 antedates by ten years that of any other 
member now on the Board. Dr. Thompson was by the side of his brother, 
Professor William Thompson, in sympathy and counsel till the death of the 
latter, and has remained no less true to his memory. Dr. Thompson gradu- 
ated in 1838, and the Seminary to-day counts only two graduates his senior, 
while Mr. Williams graduated only three years later. 


The prominence and quality of the music were specially appropriate to 
the dedication of a library which contains such an unequalled collection of 
English hymnology and such an excellent general musical library. The 
selection of Luther’s hymn was also fitting in view of the remarkable collec 
tion of works of and about Luther now on the shelves. It is a misfortune 
that no special library endowment exists to provide such abundant funds 
that the pre-eminence of the library in these and other respects can be 
assured, and at the same time the deficiencies in certain other directions be 


supplied. 


The Rheinberger Club is a mixed chorus of picked voices under the 
direction of Mr. E. N. Anderson, who is one of the instructors in the School 
of Church Musicians. The exercises at the dedication served to give one 
of many illustrations of the value to the Seminary of such a School, which 
though having no organic or financial connection with the institntion, is still 
in sympathy with it and is under its general patronage. 
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MANTEL IN THE RECEPTION-HALL. 





HISTORICAL ADDRESS. 


By JEREMIAH M. ALLEN, Esa. 


In the year 1880 this Seminary moved out of its rented 
rooms in Prospect Street into its present spacious and com- 
modious home. We named it “ Hosmer Hall” in honor and 
loving memory of James B. Hosmer, who, by the princely gift 
of his entire estate, made it possible for the Trustees to provide 
for its students accommodations and facilities for prosecuting 
their theological studies which in most respects were unsur- 
passed by any similar institution in our land. Mr. Hosmer 
signified his intention to thus endow the Seminary some time 
before his death, and requested the Trustees to select and pur- 
chase a suitable location and commence the erection of the 
buildings at once. He lived long enough to ride out one 
pleasant afternoon and see the foundations when they were 
only a few feet above the ground. Ina conversation with him 
shortly after, he said: ‘‘ Make the foundations solid and let the 
superstructure be substantial, a worthy emblem of our faith. 
The Seminary stands for the defense of the truth.” These 
words were very forcibly and earnestly expressed. His last 
days were much occupied with earnest thought and prayer for 
the welfare of this Seminary. It was with expressions of great 
satisfaction and delight that he listened to the report of the 
work as it progressed. He died September 25, 1879, at the 
advanced age of 97 years. 

When the buildings were completed, dedicated, and occu- 
pied, every heart overflowed with thanksgiving to that kind 
Providence who had laid our lines in such pleasant places. 
The buildings provided the students with a complete home, 
lodgings, refectory, class-rooms, reading-rooms, chapel, and 
library, practically under one roof. The library-room looked 
large then, and with only about 18,000 volumes it seemed almost 
awaste of room. We thought it would accommodate us for 
at least twenty-five years; certainly it would, unless Providence 
put it into the heart of some generous friend to endow this 
important department of our equipment. That generous friend 
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soon appeared in the person of Mr. Newton Case. He had for 
twenty-five years been a warm friend and trustee of the Semi- 
nary. He was chairman of the committee that selected and 
purchased the land on which the Seminary buildings stand, 
and chairman of the building committee. To this work he de. 
voted untiring energy. He looked carefully after every detail 
of construction and at the same time managed all the financial 
affairs of the Seminary, being its treasurer, which office he had 
held for many years. Any work which he could do, or influence 
which he could exert in behalf of the Seminary, was a labor of 
love. Every morning on his way to his office he spent an hour 
or more in consultation with his associate and in careful super. 
vision of the work. Comfort, convenience, and special adapta- 
tion to the work of the Seminary was constantly uppermost in 
his mind. His purpose was to have all the material and work- 
manship of the highest order. He said: “The finish must be 
plain, but substantial ; excessive or florid ornamentation would 
not comport well with our creed.” How far his ideal was real- 
ized can be seen by going through the various rooms of Hosmer 
Hall. The buildings were dedicated and occupied May 13, 
1880. Mr. Case had manifested some interest in the Seminary 
library when it occupied the buildings in Prospect Street, and 
by liberal gifts had largely increased the number of its volumes 
so that when we moved into our new quarters, the volumes 
numbered, as stated before, about 18,000. He realized the 
pressing need of enlargement in this department of the Sem 
nary equipment, and frequently alluded to it when Seminary 
matters were the subject of conversation. 

About one year after Hosmer Hall was dedicated and occu- 
pied, Mr. Case made a journey through portions of the West 
and South where he had large business interests. The speaker 
accompanied him and we traveled together for several days. 
Our conversations were often on Seminary matters, and particu- 
larly was the library and its needs uppermost. Theological 
circles were more or less disturbed by the discussions of the 
higher critics, re-adjusters of the history and books of the Bible, 
and scientific skepticism. It was therefore all-important that 
the library should be well stored with books containing the 
history of our religious and theological belief, and so far as pos- 
sible they should be the original sources of such knowledge. 
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It was suggested to him that there should also be books bearing 
upon the scientific investigations and thought of the day. For 
while scientific knowledge itself, alone, is not saving knowledge, 
it nevertheless opens up another view of the wonderful power 
of God as manifested in His works of creation. The inspira- 
tion drawn from the study of His works immediately surround- 
ing us will stimulate to higher and nobler aims in life, and the 
study and contemplation of His vast creation as manifested in 
the hosts of the heavens, will lead us to understand how insig- 
nificant we are in comparison ; and yet, how blessed that we are 
permitted to call Him Father. Under the influence of such sur- 
roundings and thoughts we shall walk more reverently in the 
presence of Omnipotence. “Yes,” he said, “our students must 
be provided with all the armor necessary for good and faithful sol- 
diers. They will have many hard battles to fight with skepticism, 
philosophical and scientific, and they must be well drilled and 
equipped.” On our return from the South, we spent several 
days in Washington. We called upon the late Prof. Spencer 
F, Baird, secretary of the Smithsonian Institute, and arranged 
with him to send the Seminary the publications of that famous 
institution. We also enlisted the sympathies of the Hon. John 
R. Buck of this city, who was then Member of Congress from 
this district, and largely through his influence succeeded in 
getting the name of this Seminary entered on the list of educa- 
tional institutions to which the Government sends its publica- 
tions. Many valuable books have been and are being received 
from this source. When we arrived home, Mr. Case said: 
“That was good work we accomplished in Washington. I wish 
you would now go out and raise some money to buy some 
theological books.” 

Not long after this the Rev. Dr. Hartranft was advised that 
some of the large private libraries in England were to be 
broken up and sold at auction. The Sunderland Library was 
one of them. Catalogues were secured and it was found that 
the library was rich in the lore that our Seminary needed. 
Mr. Case manifested deep interest in this Opportunity and 
requested that the books most desired be checked off and 
their cost ascertained. This was done, and after due considera- 
tion, for Mr. Case never did anything in a hurry, he gave 
authority to purchase the books at his expense. That was a 
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day of thanksgiving in the Seminary, thanksgiving to that kind 
Providence who had moved Mr. Case to so noble and generous 
an act. But this was not all. Other opportunities were opened 
for the purchase of rare books in nearly all ancient and moder 
languages, and Mr. Case was equal to the opportunity. He had 
become impressed with the feeling that his mission was to 
furnish the Seminary with the library it so much needed, 
Books came in by the loads, until the shelves were all filled, 
Temporary cases were prepared and these were filled. Books 
were piled on the floor and on the top of the cases, and finally 
overflowed into adjoining and adjacent rooms until four addi- 
tional rooms were filled, together with a large portion of the 
basement. In this condition the books could not be classified, 
nor were they available for use. What was to be done? We 
had a large and valuable library of books, but no suitable place 
to stack them. The pressing need now was a new library 
building. To whom should we go for the money to build a 
new library building? Mr. Case said we must make an effort 
to raise the money, and as he had already made such a large 
gift for the books, we hardly had the courage to ask him to do 
more. 

On March 25, 1882, he quietly purchased the lot adjoining 
our buildings on the south and had the deed made in his 
own name. He informed the speaker of the purchase shortly 
after, and said he would like to have it carefully measured and 
a plot of it made. This was done and the plot handed to him. 
Nothing more was said about it for some months. One day he 
called at my office and said he thought that would be a good 
site for the new library building and he would like to know how 
large a building could be built upon it. A mere outline sketch 
was made and handed to him. For a long time he said nothing 
further except that we must raise the money for the new build- 
ing elsewhere. Finally he called one day to see how the matter 
was progressing, and I said tohim: “Mr. Case, we cannot raise 
the money for that building, and I don’t believe you really want 
us to. Suppose Mr. Jones should give us $75,000 or $100,000 to 
build a library building, he would expect to have it named ‘ Jones 
Library.’ It would be awkward to say to people, this is Jones's 
building and these are Case’s books, and the chances are thatit 
would be known only as ‘Jones Library,’ and your magnificent 
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and all-important gift would be buried under the architecture of 
Jones's building. Mr. Case, you must build the building, and 
then it will be Case Library inside and outside, and further, why 
could you not make it a memorial to Mrs. Case, your dear, de- 
parted wife?”” With tearful eyes he bowed his head and finally 
said: “I think that is probably the best solution. I will build 
the library building.” 

Shortly after this he requested that a plan of such a build- 
ing as would be suitable for the accommodation of the books 
we then had, with provision for large increase in the future, be 
made. Dr. Hartranft, Mr. E. C. Richardson, the librarian, and 
myself met and discussed the subject. I felt that there was an 
opportunity to carry out an ideal plan for a library building, 
which would be unique in its arrangements and complete in 
its accommodations. It should not be built for architectural 
display, but, while maintaining a style of architecture that 
should be attractive and pleasing to the eye, outside and inside, 
and such as to be in harmony with the other Seminary build- 
ings, special attention should be given to the internal arrange- 
ments, for upon this would depend the convenience of access 
to the books and their use in special lines of investigation. 
The dimensions of the land were favorable for the erection of 
such a building as was suggested. A pencil sketch of the main 
floor was made showing in detail how the rooms were to be ar- 
ranged, also of the second story of the front portion of the build- 
ing. This plan met with the approval of Dr. Hartranft and Mr. 
Richardson, and was then submitted to Mr. Case, and all the de- 
tails fully explained. He studied it very carefully and approved 
it with evident satisfaction. He said he was gratified that the 
plan was not a copy of any other library building in the coun- 
try. It was then suggested to him that an architect be em- 
ployed to make complete and finished drawings of plans and 
dlevations, under instructions that the plan, as originally made, 
should be followed without material change. With his approval 
Mr. George H. Gilbert of this city was employed. The plans 
were soon prepared, and with but slight changes the original 
idea was maintained. Mr. Case examined the finished plans 
and signified his full satisfaction with them. I desire to say 
here that Mr. Gilbert faithfully carried out the views of the 
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building committee, and his suggestions in regard to external 
and internal finish and general construction have been valuable. 

The building committee appointed by the Board of Trustees 
were John Allen, J. M. Allen, and Dr. C. D. Hartrantt, 
Dr. Hartranft’s heart was in the work from its inception, 
No one more fully realized the advantages of a well-equipped 
library than he, and his hearty co-operation with his associates 
on the committee is gratefully appreciated by them. Ground 
was broken for the foundations of the building in May, 1899, 
Upon Mr. John Allen, the chairman of the building committee, 
has mainly devolved the burden and responsibility of making 
contracts, purchasing materials, and the supervision of con. 
struction. He has been indefatigable in his labors, giving care. 
ful attention to every detail. He could not have manifested a 
deeper interest if the building had been his individual property. 
We all owe him a debt of gratitude for his faithfulness and de. 
votion to the interests of the Seminary, and for his wise coun- 
sel in the progress and completion of this important work. 
The builders were Mr. John R. Hills, who built Hosmer Hall, 
and Mr. Stephen D. Stoddard, both of this city. 

A brief description of this building is proper here. The 
style of architecture is Norman, modified to harmonize with the 
Seminary buildings. The dimensions are as follows: extreme 
length, 148 feet ; extreme width, 65 feet ; height, from walk to 
apex of tower, 79 feet ; height from walk to apex of roof on front 
building, 60 feet ; height from ground to apex of library room roof, 
50feet. The front portion of the building is three stories high. 
The entrance in front is through a large arched porch, 14 feet 
wide and 14 feet high, enriched with moulded brick and stone 
architrave, with the name CASE MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
in raised letters cut on the face. The main hall is 42 feet long 
and 25 feet wide. On the south side is the Memorial Mantel 
of carved oak, 9 feet 6 inches wide and 13 feet 6 inches high. 
Out of this hall open the reception-room, reading-room, stait- . 
case hall, librarian’s room, corridor connecting with main build. 
ing, and the large doors into the library room ; this last opel 
ing is 12 by 12 feet. On the second story is a small hall for 
special lectures, and rooms for reading and study, the design 
being to provide rooms for those who are engaged in any special 
work or investigation where undisturbed quiet is desired. An 
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electric elevator will ultimately be put in place, and speaking- 
tubes to the librarian’s room be provided so that any book de- 
sired can be called for. The library room, in which we are now 
sitting, is 88 feet long, 50 feet 4 inches wide, 17 feet high at the 
walls, and 32 feet at the center. It is fire-proof in construction. 
The floor is supported by iron beams and brick arches. The 
same construction enters into the floor in the room underneath. 
The wall dividing this room from the front part of the building 
is solid brick, with no openings except for the elevator and the 
main entrance, which is provided with sliding doors of iron. 

This is the consummation of the ideal which was suggested 
to Mr. Case and the committee when the subject of a new 
library building was first discussed. How well it is adapted to 
the purpose for which it is constructed you shall be the judges. 
Mr. Case saw the ground broken and the work begun, but, as 
in the case of Mr. Hosmer, he was not permitted to see the 
work completed. He went from us to his summer home, hav- 
ing made provision for carrying on the work during his absence, 
with the hope and expectation of returning in due time to aid 
by his counsel in the consummation of his cherished plans and 
purposes. But. Providence ordered otherwise. He returned to 
Hartford in August with a fatal disease fastened upon him, and 
died September 14, 1890, aged 83. Thus was lost to sight our 
dear friend, a princely benefactor, and wise counselor. ‘“ He 
rests from his labors and his works do follow him.” The mas- 
sive and graceful simplicity of this building reflect alike his 
character and purpose. It is his enduring monument. His 
name will be enshrined in the heart of every friend, and espe- 
cially in the hearts of the students who go out from these halls 
to their life-work. They will be scattered over the face of the 
earth, and the name of Newton Case will be cherished with pro- 
found gratitude. James B. Hosmer, Newton Case,— names of 
two highly respected citizens of Hartford. They were intimate 
friends in life, both profoundly interested in this Seminary. 
Their fitting and enduring monuments stand side by side, — 
Hosmer Hall, Case Memorial Library. 











DEDICATORY ADDRESS 


By PRESIDENT CHESTER D. HARTRANFT. 


The chronicle of Hartford for the year of our Lord 1893 
will tell of a notable January, that witnessed the dedication for 
the people of two substantial libraries, whose 


“ Hoards of truth you can unlock at will.” 


The Case Memorial was begun before the General Public 
Library, and is, after all, the last to be completed. The cere. 
monies of the first occasion have scarcely closed, before the 
dedicatory rites of the second edifice are begun. May these 
two enterprises, thus bound together in the inception of their 
new life, continue in ties of friendliest interchange and comity. 

Few institutions can boast of trustees such as the three 
whose thought, life, and labor have entered into these compact 
and ample walls, — Newton Case, Jeremiah Merwin Allen, and 
John Allen. I mention these names designedly in this order; 
for if the first was the giver, the second was the deviser, and 
the third, the executor. Mr. J. M. Allen, whose universal abili- 
ties have done so much for the elevation of our communal life, 
was long affiliated with Mr. Case, not only in intimate social 
and business relations, but also in the erection of Hosmer Hall. 
To his taste, skill, and indefatigable supervision, we owe its de- 
signed adaptability to the end in view, its comfort and its 
adornment. Mr. Case had long desired him to project the plans 
for this memorial structure, and they stand before us in their 
practical realization, with all their interlinked problems of ven- 
tilation, light, and heat. This building is an imperishable 
monument to the skill, generosity, and sacrifice of our honored 
friend, Mr. J. M. Allen. Shall we seek for a synonym of fideli- 
ty to duties in hand? We should have to go far to find an 
equivalent so adequate as the name of John Allen. During the 
entire protracted period of construction, he superintended every- 
thing, from the digging of the cellar to the ultimate furnishings; 
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and that, with such patience, such devotion, such accuracy, such 
acombination of judgment and taste, as one finds rarely in one 
man. Summer and winter have witnessed him unremittingly 
at his post, and generally for the greater part of each day, not 
toadvance himself or his own interest, but to give himself with- 
out stint to the progress of the Seminary. No man could show 
a greater love for an institution growing under his moulding 
hands; and he watched all things with jealous affection and 
care, that there might be no imperfection, no flaw, no waste, no 
false economy. His name will live with this noble building. 
May he be spared to rear many another for the service of our 
holy faith. 

Mr. Gilbert, the architect, has proved his efficiency by the 
grace, vigor, and thrift of the construction, and by keeping con- 
stantly in mind the purpose for which this edifice was reared. 
And what a debt we owe to the administrative tact and wisdom 
of the librarian! The rapidity, accuracy, and many-sidedness 
of his every endeavor, are beyond our praise. We all feel the 
impulse of his infectious enthusiasm. It is a crown to the re- 
joicings of this hour and to the librarian’s zeal, to announce the 
acquisition of the library of Professor Lipsius of Jena, so rich in 
the recent literature of the Church. Further, that the Board of 
Trustees, at their session this day, have, in recognition of his 
services, advanced Mr. Perry from Instructor to Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Bibliology. 


The literary fertility of our country, and especially of New 
England, in the 17th and 18th centuries, is the occasion of no 
little marvel, although judged by to-day’s standard of produc- 
tivity, it might seem paltry. The absence of sufficient and 
stimulating libraries might well have excused our fathers from 
any considerable intellectual fruitage. Certainly there was a 
distinct dearth of exact scholarship in consequence of this des- 
titution in books; and every endeavor in that line was within 
the narrowest spheres. The definitive labor of the student re- 
quires him to spend his force in the search for facts, and the colla- 
tion and elaboration of them with a view to their orderly presenta- 
tion ; this was seldom possible in the earlier days, save in limited 
antiquarian directions. As a further effect, the realms of re- 
search in natural science, while offering a less conventional 
field, and one less dependent upon written records, were yet 
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comparatively little cultivated; except in rarest instances the 
student habit of patient investigation had not been formed, 
Nor can we ever have the highest qualities and displays of 
scholarship until this defect is remedied by the complete accu. 
mulation of materials. There must be the amplest provision of 
sources to attain the largest developments in any scientific ac. 
tivity. The means of knowledge lying within the range of 
manuscripts and books must remain sealed, save to a very few, 
when the manuscripts are distant and inaccessible, and so long 
as the books, although purchasable, are not secured upon any 
large or enduring system. There is at this juncture nothing so 
needful as the wise, methodical gathering and arrangement of 
literary facilities, and the reproduction by accurate processes, of 
the vast array of documents in all lands. Surely there ought to 
be an organized movement to multiply the great manuscripts of 
the European libraries, and to make them available for students 
on this side of the water. The various forms of photography 
ought to be brought into a more extensive and articulated play 
for the accomplishment of this end. The same thing should be 
done with the unique, the rare, and the fundamental books, 
‘Further, an ampler and more uniform arrangement of archives 
should be established. The records of the past, national and 
state, ecclesiastical and social, should be carefully gleaned, 
housed, and tabulated. Archivism has become an art, and a 
great study. We should have skilled archivists, who are 
scholars, as well as penmen ; who know how to decipher every 
script, to tell its content, and to put the totality into historic 
and related groups for the use of specialists. This is one of the 
particular public requirements of our country at this special 
stage of our civilization. 

We may truly say that the founder of this library had this 
fountain of scholarship and apparatus in his mind from the be- 
ginning. If Hartford Seminary was to win any eminence asa 
scientific institution, its possibility of success was seen by him 
to lie in this path. The deep affection for this school ex- 
hibited by Mr. Case, had a constant increment from this convic- 
tion ; it gradually posited itself into a determination to make it 
sure. We never could hope to cope with older seminaries with- 
out laying this basis. We could have no encouragement to be 
lieve that professors of high attainments could be attracted 
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hither, without supplying these wells and granaries from which 
they could draw their drink and food. In forwarding this view, 
Mr. Case at once took hold of the library, which, in 1878, num- 
bered only 7,000 volumes, for the most part, however, well 
selected. He supplied occasional sums for its enlargement ; 
and, what is a good sign of institutional life, the alumni were 
impelled to contribute toward a fund bearing their own name. 
The project took a more definite shape when Mr. Case was 
called upon to part with his wife. The thought of .a memorial 
became speedily and fondly fixed in his heart, and he only 
waited for the suitable period in which this wish could be put 
into architectural language. Meanwhile his contributions for 
the systematic buying of books became settled. Then, too, 
such special prizes as the Sunderland library and the Stewart 
collection, the Lutherana, and others smaller in number, ap- 
pealed to him at once, and his benefactions assumed larger pro- 
portions. The lot on which this building stands was acquired 
with the goal in full view. The building in which our treasures 
were housed had not space enough for the accumulations, which 
overflowed into the cellars and the dark rooms of Hosmer Hall, 
and remained for years in daily jeopardy. The consultations 
were frequent ; at last the final determination to proceed was 
reached, and a memorable day it was, for himself, as well as for 
us. I can see him yet as he, in his concise, emphatic, yet most 
sympathetic way, gave his assent to the momentous step. How 
fitting that the Printer and Publisher who had won his way toil- 
fully to the summit, should find his monument in a library 
whose benefits should be for the Church and for the People! 
The building is eminently suitable as a representative of 
him who gave it; it is simple and strong as Mr. Case was con- 
spicuous for simplicity and strength ; and it is a blended memo- 
rial of two whose lives were blended. 

The library is noteworthy for several points of excellence. 
The plan of book-purchase was by no means that of securing 
choice prizes only, but rather that of obtaining the outlines of 
every branch of theological science, and these in their chronologi- 
calorder. Its bibliography is very ample and generous, and ram- 
ifies into quite minute directions ; the exegetical section has a 
very prominent and serviceable equipment, under which the He- 
brew literature has an unusual representation. The historical 
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monuments are fairly rich, especially in parts of French history ; 
the patrology has a really superior working apparatus. The 
Lutherana and Schwenckfeldiana of the Reformation period are 
extraordinarily affluent. But no territory is covered quantita. 
tively or qualitatively so well as that of liturgics ; there are many 
choice editions of the liturgies; there is a- beautiful outline of 
musical literature, and a most noble and exhaustive collection of 
hymnology. But, of course, in the use of the apparatus, one is 
constantly made conscious of what is lacking; the lacune are 
startling and appalling; the reader feels the pressure of exceed- 
ing great poverty in the material, and a painful pinching in the 
funds. But that is one of the experiences of all institutions 
and serves the function of preaching its necessities. There is 
no fulness anywhere; were a scholar to sit down to any one 
topic and seek to trace the sources for the facts and their dis- 
cussion, he would simply and reluctantly perhaps, have to con- 
fess the perplexing deficiencies, as well as gratefully use the 
amplitudes. There is such a thing as library economy ; there 
ought also to be such a thing as library wealth and library 
completeness. 9 

And what should be the purpose of such a library —its 
books and its building? Men frequently buy books for indul- 
gence of personal luxury, as they buy furniture or pictures. 
Others again, for the gratification of decided individual tastes; 
they love this or that branch of learning or literature; they 
delight in the variety of editions and the sumptuousness of the 
binding. Others are afflicted with a mania, and have no rest 
until the mere whim of variety or uniqueness is satisfied, with 
no thought of the content. Others accumulate simply for 
scholarly aims; the books are the instruments for attaining 
certain intellectual results; the great object is to reduce these 
facts to form, and sometimes to publish them. 

Libraries which are not private have always been amassed 
for some advantage of use, limited or unlimited, whether the 
books are reserved or are loaned. That which gives the largest 
usefulness should be the law of every corporate library. In- 
deed, I do not see why any private collection, whether of books 
or art, should not be controled by the same motive. The 
putting of barriers about the books, the restrictions placed upon 
the readers or the scholars, are so many obstacles to efficiency ; 
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they marl, a distinct percentage of loss, where there might be 
an incalculable gain ; they are a subtraction from mental force, 
from consecrated time and from accumulated results. A library 
should therefore seek the utmost freedom. In this library we 
do guard against the mistake of insufficient time. It is wrong 
to confine the opening to certain narrow hours and often to 
certain days. Better have fewer books and more service, than 
shut up the treasures, bar out the scholar and the reader, 
and subject the investigator to all manner of delays, hedging 
him about with restraints when his minutes are most precious. 
A visiting student, whose means and hours are few, should be 
accorded the utmost liberty in the whole matter of time. To 
close the library in the evening, when nine-tenths of the people 
have their only leisure, is sheer stupidity, folly, or tyranny. A 
library should be like a public fountain, kept running night and 
day. Do not put extinguishers upon the light and allow the 
people to grope in mental darkness. The library is not the 
thing to be benefited, it is the seekers for knowledge, who are 
under social and business inhibitions of minutes and hours; for 
our periods of occupation are not always the same; yet they 
are precisely the persons who need this refreshment and help. 
As the church should be open from early morning until late at 
night for worship and for deeds of brotherly kindness, so the 
library should be incessant in its beneficent ministrations. 
Another injurious interdiction is that placed upon the circula- 
tion of books. Works of reference, where a library is hampered 
inmeans, and where the series is for common advantage, must of 
necessity have some limit imposed upon their use, so that the 
greatest number may be helped ; but, to the body of literature, 
thereshould be no barrier ; not only in the building, but in the tak- 
ing out of volumes to the home. Everybody does his most 
thoughtful reading and writing in solitude, and that closet of the 
mind and of the body should either be furnished by the institution, 
or else the books should be allowed to go out of the edifice ; it isa 
fallacy that a book is meant for the shelf and for the blessed 
locality of four walls, as if it had to be chained and guarded. 
Once there were literal chain-libraries ; now the fetters are of a 
different form, but no less real, and they are just as bad, if not 
chronologically worse, than was the original fashion. A book is 
nothing but a silent witness unless it is used, and to compel it 
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to be a silent witness when it wants to be used, is a.cruelty to 
the author and to the reader. If the people and the scholar 
impose the silence and obscurity, that is their own responsibility, 
Costliness, binding, rarity, and the manifold subterfuges of book 
avarice, afford no real excuses. Better have a damaged cover. 
ing, better have a rarity stolen, than to condemn its contents to 
perpetual obsoleteness or show-case display because of a rogue 
or two. 

Another fallacy is to make a library contribute to the support 
of professional caste and social distinctions. <A limitation of 
hours naturally leads to some such mistake. A law library 
should not be confined to the use of lawyers; nor a medical 
collection of books to physicians; nor should a theological 
library fence itself about with a churchly pale. The people 
need the theology as much as the ministers, if not more; the 
access to its literature should be free to the public ; the doors 
should be open to all classes and conditions ; if the Church wel- 
comes all who come, so should the books of the Church be 
ready for all who would search for spiritual truth. 

Another fallacy in library management is to suppose that 
incivility and discourtesy in the service are marks of conspic- 
uous efficiency in the officials. Should not rather everything 
in the ministration be repleteewith hearty salutations and cheer? 
Should not the book-dispensers be as fraternal as the books 
themselves, and meet every advance with refinement and gentle- 
ness of manner? The frigid word and the d/asé air which 
turn the house of thought and imagination into a repulsive and 
gloomy abode of bores, have been the unfortunate blocks in 
the way to a hearty and larger use of many libraries, institu 
tional and general. In some quarters there reigns a Trappist 
silence, as if the chief object were to encourage the recollect- 
ion of death; or as if every one had come to consult the book 
of the dead, or the biographies of departed saints and sinners. 
One is constrained to think of the inscription on the portal’s 
high arch in the Inferno: 

“ Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’entrate.” 
“ All hope abandon, ye who enter here.” 

One hesitates about going twice to the desk of the super 
cilious tender, to consult as to one’s needs ; or a second time to 
the repellent librarian, who does not want to be the helper of 
the people. 
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In this erroneous idea of service may be included the end- 
less system of checks and counter-checks, and yard upon yard 
of red-tape, which delay the delivery and return of books. The 
multiplicity of devices only impedes the attainment of what is 
the chief element and cause for the existence of the library at 
all. There is always the danger of magnifying the machinery 
as an end in itself, or as the purpose for which the institution 
exists. The quantity of stamps, the variety of cards, the 
number of letterings, the method of registration, all these come 
to usurp the supreme place, and to circumscribe in so far the 
free consultation of the books. Let us aim at simplicity ; let 
us invent such devices as will facilitate and not complicate the 
handling of the tomes. 

In another respect the service is liable to become a hind- 
rance, and that is in the number of the rules imposed ; and 
then to superimpose upon this foundation of law, an entire 
Talmud, which shall still further fence the way. Complex and 
special legislation has the invariable tendency of destroying 
respect for law itself. Here, too, simplicity is the only wise 
method. I can well remember how my youthful ardor as a 
student was well nigh quenched in a certain large establish- 
ment for books, sometimes called by courtesy, a library; it was, 
and yet is, a vivid illustration of how not to do it; of how best 
to miss the aims for which a collection of books is made. 

Another great fallacy is to regard the building and its furni- 
ture, yes, even its books, simply as property. This is one of 
the most difficult prejudices to break down in the entire province 
of education. It obtains in our Protestant institutions to an 
extraordinary degree. Unquestionably, every edifice and its 
garniture must be carefully guarded and studiously preserved 
from abuse ; nevertheless, none of these public buildings exist 
for their own sake, beautiful as their architecture may be; 
imposing, exact, harmonious, suggestive as the plans and their 
material exposition are, these are not the ends for which they 
were erected. The church was meant for worship, and the 
more you can open it for this idea, and the greater the throngs 
which frequent it, and the more recurrent its services, the nearer 
it is to its object. A museum is reared for the exhibition and 
illustration of the materials of nature, history, and art; its 
galleries, its frames, its stone copings, its mouldings, are the 
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instruments and not the ruling thoughts. So a library is not, 
primarily, intended to set forth the architecture and architect, 
or the construction and the builder ; it is not erected in order to 
keep the building carefully closed that it may be saved from 
the tread of muddy feet, or the jostle of visitors ; or to shield 
the management from the deadly fear of a dent in the choice 
wood, or a scratch on the elaborately carved timber, or the 
wear of the tiled floor. The handling of the contents is the 
supreme function of a library; the more its treasures are 
fingered, the better is it for the moral end fer se, for which its 
walls were squared. And I am sure that the beloved man 
whose heart evolved this structure would insist that he placed 
the monument here not for tears, not for silence, not for a 
graveyard, not for show, not for reserves, but for the amplest, 
largest, and freest use by the people of those splendid goals for 
which men have thought and reasoned and felt and labored. 
Closely linked with this property-sophistry is another, namely, 
that the architect's first principle in a plan is to satisfy the 
zesthetic, and hence to rear a structure that is impracticable 
for the scope of library administration, reading, and authorship. 
The purely esthetic qualities must give way to the utilitarian, 
or rather the central object of a library must control propor- 
tions, effects, symbolisms, ornaments; and I opine that no 
symmetry will be lost, no true proportions violated, no symbol- 
ism obscured, if the architect begin at the right point. The 
fashion has been, on the Continent especially, to convert useless 
palaces into libraries ; a more vicious idea was obtained in all 
too many structures, where the architect has reared a monv- 
mental edifice without regard to the necessities imposed by book 
disposition and book use. Architecture has suffered in origi- 
nality, and has remained a slave to exhausted classic and 
mediaeval forms, because she insists on types instead of indi- 
viduals. So painters and sculptors have failed from pertinacious 
adherence to classical forms of beauty, or to general schools of 
principles, instead of studying the individuals ; even so, natural 
science suffers from over-generalization to the exclusion of 
specials, from clinging to the universals instead of the particu 
lars. Beauty and truth alike will proceed from the patient 
study of the individual, and the individual in its special 
characteristics, which differentiate it from all others, that have, 
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nevertheless, points of likeness. So architecture will find its 
emancipation by understanding the special aims of its build- 
ings; and this will aid it also in breaking away from class- 
edifices, and will give us a unique plan for each separate pile. 
May libraries hereafter be still further delivered from ancient 
and worn-out forms of exteriors and interiors. 

Among the uses which this building and its contents is 
designed to subserve, there is conspicuous the practical train- 
ing of students in encyclopedia. It is needful to give them a 
survey of all sciences in their interrelation, on the basis of 
logical classification. They should see an exemplification of a 
systemized arrangement of the books that belong to their pro- 
fession as a whole, and to its specialties. It is well, not only to 
have the tools, but to behold them in orderly lineage, and above 
all to be permitted to handle them. The theory of this library 
is that the student shall have free access to the shelves, that he 
may become familiar with sources and literature by the daily 
contact with the wide realms of the humanities and the divini- 
ties; and this encyclopzedic distribution cannot but have a 
broadening educational effect, like travel in unknown lands, or 
the performing of experiments in a laboratory, or the use of the 
telescope to scan the great spatial fields. 

The provision for the faculty is also designed to be thoroughly 
ample and generous. The same freedom of approach and em- 
ployment is granted them ; the larger opportunity for research 
is accorded through the right to private rooms, where the 
special bibliography may be gathered about them, and undis- 
turbed rest in the pursuit of their studies can be assured. 
This is an eminent economy of time and incidental machinery ; 
the results upon elevated scholarship, and upon fertility of 
production can be measured only by the talent and wisdom of 
the professor, and the amplitude of the material put at his 
command. 

In the same manner it is desired to meet the wants of 
specialists, who may betake themselves to our facilities. They 
will hail an institution that makes privacy and nearness to the 
apparatus possible conditions. The author or student who is 
investigating any particular topic requires, most of all, quiet and 
unbroken continuity of recourse to and avail of the stores. 
With the mechanical appliances of the day, this delay and the 
incidental disturbances can be reduced. 
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There is also the opportunity for the people in general, 
So-called theology is sometimes considered as not now occupy: 
ing so large a space in general reading as it once did; the 
augmentation and attractiveness of imaginative literature, and 
especially the over-production of the novel, the enlargement of 
the book publishing trade, the interest excited by modern science 
in its magnificent variety of discovery, all these are supposed to 
have subtracted from the proportion of readers in theology. It 
may be so directly for systematic divinity, but it is certainly not 
so for the other branches. The very questions discussed in the 
magazines and the newspapers which handle current topics 
show a remarkable alertness and concern for theological opin- 
ions and methods. The continued growth of commentaries and 
of Sunday-school books in general would not suggest such a 
diminution; the fundamental problems connected with the 
relation of Christianity to philosophy, and the disputed affilia- 
tions between the divine science and the theories of natural 


science, have created an immense apologetic, which would not 
have sprung upin response to a mere crisis of polemics, unless 
there had been a demand for the same. It must also be 
affirmed that history has pushed its research by the modern 


methods into all branches of the Church’s records, and that the 
vast body of books annually issued in this branch alone must be 
in reply to a decided and universal zest for such treatises. No 
less have the vital inquiries into the essence of the Church itself, 
the deep themes of liturgics, the debates that have shaken so 
many of our communions, stimulated scholars into exact explana- 
tion of these ecclesiological topics. Similarly, one of the 
pervasive and passionate questions of systematics, viz., eschatol 
ogy, has evoked an orchestra of instruments oppugnant, 
cacophonous, and inharmonious, as are unresolved discords, but 
all in reply to the eager inquiry of the people, as well as the faith- 
ful scholarship of theologians. Hence we were led long ago to 
make our library public. It was the wish, too, of Mr. Case that 
it should have freest use. Knowledge should not be the property 
of a class; technical knowledge does have to be so more or less; 
but even then the opportunity should be given to the public 
conscience to decide which it will choose; this conscience 
should not be made for the public. The stimulus from reading 
may stir up to higher conceptions of duty and toa larger spirit of 
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sacrifice and consecration for the special work of the Kingdom 
of God. Let the people read the books and decide for them- 
selves. In all the grave polemics of the day it has often been 
deplored that sacred things are dragged into the common life, 
or that the masses get perverted views, because they have not 
the trained faculty for discrimination, and therefore construct 
their theology according to their prejudices or their feelings. 
Yes, but all this is part of the responsibility of being created 
with a moral nature and having capacities, intellectual and 
spiritual, for whose legitimate exercise we are accountable. 
Men and women make mistakes at their own risk in this sphere, 
as elsewhere, nor do I see that the unprofessional make any 
more than the professional. Let the people come and read. 
Let them take the books for meditation and study. Let them 
broaden themselves theologically by careful contact with the 
fertile tendencies, materialistic and transcendental, of the day. 
We must live in our times and find our true way among its com- 
plex and unsolved opinions. We must better the present, and 
the morrow will of course be better. 

Another sphere in which this library can be helpful to 
scholarship is in the transmission of books to whatever place 
the scientific student can best avail himself of them. This is 
ordinary usage in Europe; it should become a custom as well 
inour country. It is an enormous saving of time and expense 
tothe already impoverished scholar; it enables him to bring 
together from many libraries into one spot all the available 
sources and literature bearing upon his special field of research, 
and so gives greater directness and completeness to his inquiry. 
It relieves him, too, from the uncertainty of short hours, of 
vacations and many other impediments to the best and the most 
rapid results. Such orders can be forwarded by post or express 
in careful packing; the privilege of retention within limits 
should be generously conceded ; the books thus called for would 
be only of the specialist’s kind, and not the ordinary volumes 
of reference which a local library can readily furnish him. 

There is still another point of importance to economical 
administration, There are at least six noteworthy public libra- 
ties in this city. Why should they always be purchasing the 
same books and the same periodicals? Duplication may be 
essential here and there, but why could not some federated 
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system or scheme of comity be adopted, by which useless 
duplication may be avoided? There is nothing in the way 
toward organizing a committee from these librarians, who could 
agree upon some method of purchase. There are other features, 
such as that of mutual exchange, and a central point of delivery, 
which such a convention could easily put into shape. 

There is also every facility here for developing a school for 
librarians; acurriculum for the education of those who are to take 
charge of this public trust, should be an essential part of every 
well-organized institutional system. There is no office so wide 
reaching, none so responsible, none can be made so efficient, so 
comprehensive in forming correct reading habits, in guiding the 
selection of current books, in making out a complete course of 
special or general study, in helping to the earliest or latest labors 
of scholarship, as that of a librarian. He should have the largest 
bibliographical knowledge ; a growing acquaintance with bibliol- 
ogy ;a drill in languages, in literature and criticism ; a practical 
understanding of all the machinery connected with library service; 
and many other such features as shall come to be regarded as 
essential qualifications in the librarian of the future. This 
culture cannot be realized to the greatest advantage by haphazard 
training, or by service in a single library and under one uniform 
system, any more than any other profession can reach the 
highest equipment and cultivation by the apprenticeship to an 
office. Professional schools are found necessary for the doctor, 
the minister, the lawyer, the engineer ; and it is no less a re 
quirement for the power and success of future librarians, that a 
systematized curriculum be instituted, and a regular course be 
followed under qualified teachers, in order to furnish scientific 
and practical men and women for this post. This building was 
reared with precisely such a thought in its architecture. It is 
adapted to this very work; it only craves sufficient means to 
carry forward what would be a most beneficent move for the 
coming time and the rapidly augmenting libraries of our country. 
Who will meet this need ? 

This noble pile we now dedicate to the great spirits of the 
centuries who were imbued with the divine Logos Spermatikos; 
who have sown thought in the furrows of the ages, 
yield golden grain during seed-time and harvest, during cold 
and heat, and summer and winter, during day and night, until 
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the end of the world. To philosophers, poets, historians, in- 
terpreters, artists, theologians, as baptized by the gifts of the 


Spirit, we dedicate it. 

To the artists who have conserved these thoughts in almost 
imperishable forms ; to him who has wrought in stone the passing 
events and conceptions and memories of his day; to him who pain- 
fully filled the mural tablets with the riches and sequences of his 
country and his time ; to him who patiently wrote human affairs 
and human philosophy and divine poetry upon the papyrus or the 
parchment or the linen ; to those who, from the invention of 
printing, have dressed the books in all richest and most gracious 
forms until this hour, to garner the wisdom of the flowing years 
into safe repositories forever, we dedicate it. 

We consecrate these halls to the scholars of all places, who 
shall desire to enjoy its hospitality, and who themselves shall 
nass the gathered materials through the alembic to form new 
thoughts and shall clothe them in new and exalted apparel for the 
sake of truth. 

We dedicate it to the sacred succession of professors and 
students whose special privilege it is to live under this roof and 
to pursue the career of sacred theology. Tc them it is a property 
ina unique sense; for them it has a high personal value; in 
them it is bound up as an element in their life forces and a 
tributary to their life’s success. With hallowed feeling, with a 
sense of the solidarity of this sacred train, as one body in 
Christ, we dedicate this building. 

To the people, fountains of authority, from whom we all 
spring, to whom we must go for the eternal rejuvenescence and 
upbuilding of humanity ; to the brotherhood of the race whence ~ 
have come the thinkers and world-moulders, the artists, the 
philosophers, the poets, the theologians, we dedicate it. 

To the memory of the man of God who began his life of toil 
under exacting limitations; who widened his sphere steadily 
and virtuously ; who rose to the headship of a commanding 
printing establishment ; who, by native shrewdness and depth, 
accumulated goodly store of wealth ; whose advice and influence 
were conspicuous in all the corporations of this community ; 
who served as trustee of this institution for many years and 
learned to love it as the son of his heart and life; who grew 
into the thought of elevating the power of the Seminary for 
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good ; who, in the divine fear and favor, was led to found this 
splendid house; who devoted his means to the expression of 
the deep affection of his heart,— to the memory of Newton Case 
and his cherished wife, we dedicate it. 

To the memory of those who labored in obscurity and de. 
pressions, in poverties and anguish for this signal day, and who 
now look down upon us from the ample felicities of the heavenly 
heights, and especially to the memory of him who, for fifty-five 
years, was a revered professor, librarian, counselor, friend, 
father, —to whom the founder stood in the bonds of an intimate 
friendship, we dedicate it. 

Thou who sittest upon the throne, high and lifted up, above 
whom stand the Seraphim, crying from out their ambient and 
soaring wings: Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord of Hosts, the 
whole earth is full of His glory, —let Thy train fill this Temple 
of Wisdom; may the foundations of the thresholds be moved 
at Thy voice. 

Let the Seraphim touch with the live coal from off the altar 
all the cadences of the past and the present, the lips of scholars 
in the train of the ages, and take away their iniquity that they 
may ever utter only the message of love, holiness, and peace. 
To the Almighty Father of all Spirits, of the family of angels, 
of apostles, of martyrs, and of saints, we dedicate it. 

To Thee, O Son of God, the Logos, Very God of Very God, 
who hast incarnated the Being and Thought of God, and 
through Thy Holy Cross and most precious blood, and bitter 
pains of death, and glory of Thy resurrection, hast linked human 
conception and emotion and will with the absolute mind; to 
Thee, our Saviour, we dedicate it. 

To Thee, O Holy Spirit, author and giver of life, creaturely 
and spiritual; the teacher of all things and the bringer to re 
membrance of all that Christ hath said; to Thee, O Spirit of 
truth, who guidest us into all truth, who declarest unto us the 
things that are to come; to Thee, the Comforter, the Giver of 
gifts and talents, author of the glory of reason, the beauty of 
art, the splendor of nature, to Thee we dedicate it. 

O Triune God, Father, and Son and Holy Ghost, let Thy 
cloud cover this house and the glory of the Lord fill this Taber- 
nacle. Let it be Thy resting place forever. AMEN. 
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Book Notes. 


An Index to General Literature. By William I. Fletcher, A.M, 
with the codperation of many Librarians. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. pp. viii, 329. 

The admirable work of Mr. Fletcher and his co-laborers, familiar 
to all libraries through the Index to Periodicals, is again displayed 
in the book before us. This is a book not to be criticised but to be 
hailed with delight. It fills a great need in every library, placing at 
the disposal of the reader, as it does, the stores of information 
locked up in volumes of essays, reports of Societies and State 
Boards of Labor, Education, and Charities. To have 1,500 volumes 
of this class brought into useful condition is a cause for gratitude. 
This work has been done under the auspices of the Publishing 
Section of the American Library Association, and is the first fruit 
of a most generous plan to index all general literature. This volume 
isa handsome specimen of typography. Its arrangement is clear 
and simple, and, so far as we have tested it, it is accurate. It is a 
great and useful work, well done. [as % Po 


Fournal of Biblical Literature. Vol. xi, 1892. Part Il. Published 
by the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. 

The articles presented in this number are (1) Is Basilides Quoted 
in Philosophoumena. (2) The Names of the Assyro-Babylonian 
Months and Their Regents. (3) JE in the Middle Books of the 
Pentateuch, Analysis of Ex. xii. 37 —xvii. 16. (4) On &0n ayyédare, 
1 Tim. iii, 16. (5) St. Paul’s Handicraft. (6) The use of 05, 
(7) The Date of the Downfall of Samaria. 

The first article is by Professor James Drummond of Oxford. 
His problem is to decide whether the authority continually quoted in 
the above work of Hippolytus is Basilides, who died between 125 
and130 A.D. If it was Basilides, then, inasmuch as the author quoted 
alludes to John’s Gospel as included in a recognized collection of the 
Gospels, it follows that the Fourth Gospel must have had an earlier ori- 
gin and canonical authority than many critics allow. The writer traces 
patiently and treats carefully every adverse argument in an essay of 
twenty-six pages and concludes that Basilides himself is the author- 
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ity in question, and that the testimony to the standing of the Fourth 
Gospel is valid. Bearing upon the same interesting question should 
be noted Mr. F. P. Badham’s recent treatment, in Zhe Atheneum, of 
the newly discovered Gospel of Peter. 

The argument in the fourth article is against the English version 
“was seen of angels,” and in favor of the translation advocated by 
Hofmann and Grimm and Vaughan, “ He appeared to messengers, 
or heralds.” Those who were present when this essay was read will 
recall the telling criticisms of this vi.w. It is a pity that these com- 
ments cannot accompany the printed article. 

In the fifth article Professor Nestle calls attention to the Syriac 
translation of Acts xviii. 3, where Paul is called a Jorarius, or harness- 
maker ; and to a new recension of an old legend, and to Chrysostom, 
where he is called a oxvrordu0¢ or Shoemaker. 

In the seventh article Professor W. J. Beecher dates the Fall of 
Samaria at 718. [c. s. B] 


Apologetics ; or Christianity Defensively stated. By Alexander Bal- 
main Bruce, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1892. 
pp. Xvi, 522. 

It is no slight praise of a book to say that it is what the author 
intended it to be. Inthe preface Professor Bruce states his purpose, 
and that statement is a just description of the result both as to the 
contents of the book and its effect on the reader, — “It is an apolo- 
getic presentation of the Christian faith with reference to whatever 
in our intellectual environment makes faith difficult at the present 
time. The constituency to which it addresses itself consists neither 
of dogmatic believers, . . . norof dogmatic unbelievers, . . . but 
of men whose faith is stifled or weakened by anti-Christian prejudices 
of varied nature and origin.” To such, and to others, it should 
prove very helpful. It is written with the simplicity of style and the 
even-tempered candor which one has come to expect from Professor 
Bruce. No attempt is made to crowd Christian thought into a mold 
of the author’s providing. He shows rather the positions Christians 
may hold in view of the criticisms which the times make upon 
Christianity. It is preéminently a book of the times, and a timely 
book. It gives an admirable general view of what Christianity is 
thinking about and what is being thought about Christianity. Its 
abundant references to important literature suggest excellent means 
for wider individual investigation. The subjects handled are classi 
fied into three books. Book I treats of “Theories of the Universe, 
Christian and Anti-Christian” ; handling the relations of Christianity 
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to philosophies. 300k II treats of “The Historical Preparation for 
Christianity”; handling the critical questions of Old Testament 
History. Book III treats of ‘“‘The Christian Origins”; handling 
the critical questions respecting the New Testament documents and 
the character and mission of Jesus, with a brief discussion of the his- 
toric effects of Christianity compared with those of other religions. 
[A. L. G.] 


Mens Christi, and Other Problems in Theology and Christian Ethics. 
By John Steinfort Kedney, D.D., Professor of Divinity in Seabury 
Divinity School. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co., 1891. pp. 201. 
This little volume is a collection of six lectures, the first five of 

which were delivered before the students of the Episcopal Theo- 

logical Seminary at Cambridge, Mass., in December, 1890. They 
have no close connection with one another, the subjects being respect- 
ively: “The Question of Jesus’ Knowledge, and of Inspiration as 

Affected by the Doctrine of the Kenosis;” “The Doctrine of 

Atonement ;” “The Possibilities of the Future, as Determining the 

Mode of Human Moral Activity ;” “The Functions of the Christian 

Ministry ;” ‘‘The Doctrine of ‘A Nature in God’”; “The Impo- 

tence and the Right Use of Imagination in Dealing with Christian 

Doctrine ” 

This book has been by some commended as one of altogether 
extraordinary value, as both profound and clear, as touching deep 
questions with the hand of a master, etc. We should be glad to second 
these commendations, for the themes are worthy of such a treat- 
ment. But while the lectures undoubtedly exhibit marks of a 
thoughtful and scholarly mind, they may be held up as shining 
examples of a mind that has not thought itself into clearness. The 
author has evidently read much in German literature; but the 
evidence of this appears too largely in a clumsy and obscure phrase- 
ology which seems to consist in a futile attempt to translate German 
terms into English. He is especially fond of the word “ determina- 
tion” (= Bestimmtheit); but to the ordinary English reader it can 
have little meaning to say “that we may rightly think determinations 
of the divine glory below our knowledge.” ut this is only one of a 
number of phrases that at the best must be called obscure, if not 
meaningless, —e. g., “The temptation has been very great to regard 


evil as part of a necessary process in which evil is the dialectic.” 
(p.157). “ Synthesized by spirit” is a favorite phrase of the author. 
What does it mean? The whole essay on “A*Nature in God” 
abounds in attempts to fathom the unfathomable. ‘Thus we read: 
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“The Godhead, to be a sufficient first principle, cannot be thought 
as simple. Hence the absolute need for our thought that we should 
discover the immanent relations which constitute the definition of a 
pure spirit. Herein, too, is displayed on one side the possibility of 
its transcending itself, and if the possibility, then the actuality, 
Here occurs the Doxa as furnishing the possibility of this on the 
other side, and thus it is assumed as eternal or out of time, but not 
in any determined form in time. To find in the Doxa itself eternal 
immanent relations would seem to promise to render easier the 
explanation of the actual universe. And hence Boehme thought 
that he had discovered in it such relations as could make possible 
the form of the actual determination. ‘The success of this and the 
need of this we have questioned, declaring that the synthesizing of 
the pure glory by spirit is all that is required” (p. 163). 

As President Lincoln would say, ‘To those who like that sort of 
thing it is just about the sort of thing they like.” But for those who 
like clear thought it is in danger of seeming to be little better than 
nonsense. And in general, even when the main trend of thought is 
intelligible, one is constantly annoyed by uncouthness and obscurity 
of expression. Often we even find phrases which are simply 
offenses against pure English, —e. g., he coins the word “ anywhat” 
(p. 7). On the same page he says, “The Incarnation shows, in its 
highest definition, as an exhibition of the divine power.” “Nor 
would Jesus have passed through the human career, and known our 
lot in all points, had he not also have [sc] passed through it” (p. 61). 
* Energy becomes ‘force’ only by virtue of this very ‘Nature’ which 
is hypothecated” (p. 152). The following is either a specimen of 
fearful rhetoric or of bald self-contradiction : ‘That which God did 
not ever bestow is se/fexistence. Since he eternally bestows self- 
existence, that which he bestows is also God” (p. 159 sg.). Ap- 
parently, according to this, what God never bestows He eternally 
bestows ! 

It is hardly worth the while to try to state particularly the course 
of thought in the several lectures. There are some good thoughts, 
but there is nothing of such value as to repay the effort to wade 
through the muddiness of the style. [c. M. M.] 


Socialism from Genesis to Revelation. By Rev. F. M. Sprague. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard, 1893. 
The title of this book is explained in the first chapter, where the 
author says, “A member of the American Social Science Association 
excused his absence from one of its meetings by saying, ‘I stayed 
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at home to read a book on social science that furnishes me with a 
solution of all the problems discussed there. The first chapter was 
written by a man named Moses, and the last by a man named John, 
and the name of the book is the Bible.’” We are thus led to expect a 
Biblical discussion of the subject, which we do of find in the book. 
There are very few references to the Bible, though the author stren- 
uously contends that ‘the ethics of socialism are closely akin to the 
ethics of Christianity, if not identical with them.” 

The author treats of the Genesis of Socialism, The Causes that 
have produced Socialism, The True Postulates of Socialism, The Na- 
ture of the Socialistic State, The Inadequacy of Various Remedies 
proposed for Social Ills, Advantages of the Socialistic State, Objec- 
tions to Socialism Considered, Will Socialism be Realized? What 
ought to be done about it? The book shows wide reading, 
and is full of suggestive facts, showing the great current in- 
terest in the theme. ‘The writer warns readers against confound- 
ing Socialism with Communism, Anarchism, and certain Eutopian 
schemes ; and yet his own conclusions are far more radical and 
extreme than those entertained by some Christian writers who accept 
many of his postulates. The book is open to many criticisms in 
details of the argument — but is worthy of careful reading, as indi- 


cating a trend of thought with which ministers and laymen should 
be familiar in these days. It is especially full in its analysis of the 
subject, and in suggestive lines of thought for discussion. Like many 
books now appearing on the subject, it suggests abundant criticism of 
the present system, with little practical suggestion as to details of 
reconstruction. [A. R. M.] 


I Founding of the Christian Church, 30-100 A. D. In Fifty Studies. 
Prepared by Clyde W. Votaw. Hartford; The Student Publishing 
Co. 

Il. Outline Inductive Studies. Prepared by the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature. Published in current numbers of the Sunday- 
School Times, 1893. 

II. The Gospel History, of $esus Christ. The Blakeslee Graded 
Lessons. Vol. IIT. (Four courses and five grades.) Boston: 
The Bible Study Publishing Co. 

IV. A Study of the Life of Fesus the Christ, in 52 Lessons. (Three 
grades.) Boston and Chicago: Cong. S. S. and Pub. Society. 

V. Studies in the Book.of Acts. By Robert E. Speer. New York: 
The International Committee of Y. M. C. A., 1892. pp. 159. 

The first four of these courses of Biblical study style themselves 

“Inductive,” aim to be consecutive, and make an effort to meet the 
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wants of such as complain of the deficiencies of the International 
Series of Sunday-school lessons. Numbers I and II attempt to 
accompany the International Series, and so call themselves “supple. 
mental.” They aim to cover the gaps left in that Series, and so to 
present a complete survey of the area of Scripture from which the 
lessons are selected. This is a noble and commendable undertaking, 
where feasible. But when one of these courses thinks to “supplement” 
the scattered lessons of the closing six months of the current year by 
an effort to present an outline of all the New Testament Epistles, 
not omitting The Revelation, and employing also all the Gospels, we 
fail to see how the effort to prepare, or the struggle to pursue such a 
course can be anything less than frantic. One marvels that it was 
ever soberly conceived. It is clear that efforts to supplement the 
International Series, as heretofore outlined, are of little use. Two 
principles may be laid down for these early stages of Biblical study. 
The passages offered must be historically consecutive. The pace 
must be slow. The International Series has hitherto made the 
observance of these rules impossible. 

In the hope of correcting this fault courses Numbers III and IV 
in the above list have been independently prepared and offered to 
the public. This effort has become necessary and its undertaking is 
a welcome sign of health. Its methods and its results, however, 
deserve close attention. We are passing through an important 
transition in the conduct .of Biblical study in the Sunday-school. 
Serious problems are confronting the Sunday-school worker in these 
days. ‘These multiplying efforts at their solution must command 
strict scrutiny and deep concern. 

An examination of the four publications thus far named suggests 
three remarks. (1.) As to guantity. They all attempt too mut. 
The effort which they all make to enlist the student in personal effort 
is manful. It deserves all praise. It will surely do good. But the 
tasks set are inconsiderate. Often they are enormous. This evilis 
outcrying. Scarcely anyone can apprehend and appropriate such an 
excess of Biblical and extra-Biblical material in the allotted time. 

(2.) As to simplicity. The sin against this virtue is positively 
appalling. Let any one measure the latitude and count the multitude 
of inquiries and suggestions in the average lesson. Few readers can 
read them all, and fewer students will study them all without becoming 
sadly discouraged and distraught. No writer, who has mastered his 
matter and is apt to teach, will leave his matter thus. 

(3.) As to profundity. It is here that the lack in these various 
courses seems most disappointing. As one sends his plummet into 
Scripture deeps, and then fathoms these various lesson series, the 
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efect is not a little sobering. One who is conscious of the 
strong upbearings and full onflowings of these mighty Scripture 
tides longs to see a keel that can reach and feel and indicate their 
presence and their strength. And for the sweep of these abounding 
currents the soul of the little child is all prepared. But that the 
average child, and adult as well, may apprehend these truths, some- 
thing more is requisite than training in the skillful dipping of a 
dainty oar. Here, as elsewhere, here, if anywhere, “deep answers 
unto deep.” The teacher of these profound, soul-stirring truths must 


show himself profoundly stirred. 

Thus we say, let less be undertaken; Ict that little be reduced to 
its own true unity; then let all its fulness and power be brought to 
view and applied to life. And, verily, only masters should minister 


here. 

Number V is the outgrowth of work with college students at 
Northfield. It is, therefore, not designed for Sunday-school work. 
None the less it deserves a place in this summary. Considerably 
over half of the book is occupied with material commonly treated in 
introduction — a quite undue proportion. Of what remains, nearly 
all is a study of the persons named in the book of Acts. Here, 
especially in treating of Peter, Paul, and Stephen, as also in the study 
of the relation of Acts to the Gospels and to the Epistles in the 
introductory portion, the work is exhaustive and most excellent. ‘The 
book is a fine guide, if one wishes to take a class through Acts. 
And no book in the Bible is so well adapted for a first attempt either 
at Biblical study or Biblical teaching. [c. s. B.] 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Bartlett, E. T. & J. P. Peters. Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian, Vol. 3, 
N.Y., Putnam. 601 p. cl. $2. 

Beecher, Henry Ward. Bible studies. N. Y., Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
438 p. cl. $1.50. 

Bemard, T. D. Central teaching of Jesus Christ. N.Y., Macmillan. 416 
p cl. $1.50. 

Bible. The Gospel of Matthew in Greek, ed. by A. Kerr and H. C. Tol- 

_ man. Chic., C. H. Kerr & Co. cl. $1. paper 50 cents. 

Bittinger, J. Q. A plea for the Sabbath and for man. Bost., Cong. S..S. 
and Pub. Co, 236p. cl. $1.25. 

Burrell, D. J. Gospel of gladness. N.Y., Am. Tract Soc. 318p. cl. $1.25. 

Burrell, D. J. & J. D. Hints and helps on the Sunday-school lessons for 
1893. N.Y., American Tract Soc. 383 p. cl $8.25. 

Carus, Paul. Truth in fiction. Chic., Open Court Pub.Co. 11rp. cl. $1. 

Giberne, Agnes. Beside the waters of comfort. N. Y., American Tract Soc. 
389 p. cl. $1.25. 
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Gilmore, G. W. Korea from its capital. Phil., Presb. Bd. of Pub. 328 p, 
cl. $1.25. 

Gore, Charles. Mission of the church. N.Y., Scribner. 123 p. 

Gratry, A. Guide to the knowledge of God. Bost., Roberts. cl. 

Jones, J.L. Thecause of the toiler. Chic., Kerr & Co. 32 p. paper toc. 

Kedney. J.S. Mens Christi and other problems in theology and Christian 
ethics. Chic. Griggs & Co. 201 p. cl. $1. 

Kellogg, S. H. Genesis and growth of religion. N.Y., Macmillan 275 p, 
cl. $1.50. 

Lanciani, Rodolfo. Pagan and Christian Rome. Bost., Houghton, Mifflin 
&& Co. 374:p. cl. $6. 

MacDonald, Arthur. Criminology; with an introd. by Cesare Lombroso, 
N. Y., Funk & Wagnalls Co. 416p. cl. $2. 

Machar, A. M. Roland Graeme. N. Y., Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 285 
p.. ‘cl. $1.00. 

Noble, Mrs. F.A. Crumbs of comfort. N.Y., American Tract Soc. 48 

cl. 40 cents. 

Roads, Charles. Christ enthroned in the industrial world. N. Y., Hunt& 
Eaton. 387p. cl. $1. 

Schaff, Philip. History of the Christian church, Vol. 7. N. Y., Scribner, 
890 p. cl. $4. 

Sergeant, L. John Wyclif. N.Y., Putnam. 377p. cl. $1.50. 

Simmons,H.M. The unending genesis. Chic., Kerr& Co. 111 p. paper 
25 cents. 

Smith, George. Henry Martyn. N. Y., Revell. ch. $3. 


Smith, J. P. How God inspired the Bible. N. Y., Ja. Pott & Co. 217p, 
cl. $I. 

Sprague, F. M. Socialism from Genesis to Revelation. Bost., Lee & Shep 
ard. 293p. cl. $1.75. 

Van Ornum, W. H. Why government at all? Chic., Kerr & Co. 368 p. 
paper 50c. 
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Aiumni News. 


EASTERN NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION. 


No meeting of the Eastern New England Association has been 
happier or heartier than its fifth annual reunion, held at the 
United States Hotel, Boston, Monday, December 12, 1892. There 
was a larger attendance than ever before, twenty-six members and 
two guests being seated at the table. Professor Walker’s presence, 
as representative of the Faculty, was greatly enjoyed, and his strong 
and cheery setting forth of the outlook at Hartford bound all 
hearts anew to him and to the Seminary. ‘“ Professor Extraor- 
dinarius” Webb, as Dr. Thompson styled him, spoke in similar 
strain, emphasizing the warm spiritual life observable in the Seminary, 
and Rev. Arthur Little, D.D., and Rev. William H. Cobb, of the 
honorary membership, expressed their regard for Hartford and their 
good wishes for its increasing prosperity. P. M. McDonald, ’75, 
testified to the value of the institution to its Presbyterian students 
and to the kindness shown them. Dr. Thompson presided with 
utmost grace, and his felicitous words of introduction formed no 
small part of the sparkle of the occasion. Appropriate mention was 
also made by him of the death of John F. Norton, ’37, of Natick, 
whose devotion to the Seminary was warm and constant, and whose 
name heads the list of the Association’s membership, as it is the first 
tobe marked with a star. Dr. A. C. Thompson, ’88, was elected Presi- 
dent; F, A. Warfield, ’70, Vice-President; C. R. Gale, ’85, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer ; together with the various standing committees, 





The very interesting exercises at the Jubilee celebration of the 5oth 
aniversary of the installation of AUGUsTUsS C. THompsoN, D.D., ’38, at 
Roxbury, Mass., have been gathered into a handsome pamphlet of 124 pages. 


An interesting letter from JOHN C. STRONG, °46, now living in Seattle, 
Wash., formerly a missionary of the American Board to the Choctaw In- 
dians, and later a home missionary in Iowa and Minnesota, contains the fol- 
lowing reference to his present service: ‘Though I am too old to have 
regular service, yet occasionally I am with the African colored people in 
their Sabbath worship in this city, and at the city jail and county poor farm. 
As these classes are among the lowly, I have thought I was doing my 
Master’s service just as truly as though I were officiating in some of the 
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wealthy churches in the city, which seem to demand scientific and theological 
culture, not inferior to that called for by high-toned churches in cities east. 
ward. . . . I rejoice in the increasing prosperity and usefulness of my 
Alma Mater.” : 


CHARLES L. WoopwortTH, ’48, of Watertown, Mass., was married on 
January 1 to Lydia Pelham Auld. Zhe Advance for February 2 has a forci- 
ble article by Mr. Woodworth on Representation in the American Board, 


MERRICK KNIGHT, ’49, of West Hartford, who has been ill for some 
months, is gradually regaining his health. 


It is inspiring to know that so many of the older alumni are still render. 
ing heroic service, and that the Seminary is still so dear to them. Froma 
letter of W. B. LEE, 53, the following is a quotation: “In helping my 
brethren, I can do but a little home missionary work, chiefly of an evange- 
listic character, being compelled to sit while preaching. My love to all the 
professors in our dear old Seminary.” Dr. Lee, who is now in ill health, 
has been for some years an evangelist. His home at present is in Mt 
Tabor, Oregon. 

James W. GrRusH, °62, of the church in Perry Centre, N. Y., has 
resigned his pastorate. 


LEAVITT H. HALLOCK, ’66, was installed pastor of the First Church, 
Tacoma, Wash., December 22. Wallace Nutting, ’89, and G. H. Lee, ’84, 
had parts in the service. The First Church is the largest Congregational 
church in the city and the new pastor has been enthusiastically received. 
On Forefather’s day he was the guest of the Puget Sound Congregational 
Club and gave an address on Pilgrim Struggles in Old England. 


MarrtIN K. Pasco, ’69, was installed pastor of the Plymouth Church, 
Chillicothe, O., December 13. 


Isaac C. MESERVE, ’69, of the Davenport Church, New Haven, is 
preaching a series of evening sermons on Zhe Prodigal Son. 


December 22 was a day of rare interest to the church of Sunderland, 
Mass., it being the occasion of the celebration of its 175th anniversary. The 
pastor, EpwarD P. BUTLER, ’73, delivered a historical address, and 
reminiscences were given by many of the members. A unique feature of the 
public service was the reading of brief biographies of the deacons and 
ministers of the church, and of those who had gone out from the church to 
serve as ministers and missionaries in other places. 

F. BARROWS MAKEPEACE, 773, of the North Church, Springfield, 
Mass., is giving a series of Sunday evening addresses to young women. 
These addresses are based upon replies to a circular letter, sent out by Mr. 
Makepeace, asking for information about the activities and needs of the 
young women of to-day. 


On December 13 LEwis W. Hicks, ’74, was installed pastor of the 
church in Wellesley, Mass. 
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MILLARD F. Harpy, ’78, of Nelson, N. H., has accepted a call to the 
pastorates of the churches in Newfane and Townshend, Vt. 


Henry H. KELSEY, ’79, received a present of $225 at areception given 
December 9, by the members of his church in honor of his bride. 


HENRY P. PERKINS, ’82, of China, in company with others, has been 
recently making a missionary tour among some of the larger towns in Ver- 
mont. The rallies have been largely attended and much interest has been 
awakened. 


A series of special services, held in the Taylor Church, Seattle, Wash., 
GrorGE H. LEE, ’84, pastor, has resulted in a great awakening. More 
than seventy have expressed their purpose to begin the Christian life. 


CHARLES A. MACK, ’84, now of Chicago, has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the church in Rantoul, Ill. 


WiLL1AM F. ENGLISH, ’85, for five years a missionary of the American 
Board in Turkey, was installed pastor of the East Windsor church, January 
25. Oliver W. Means, John Barstow, and S. A. Barrett, all of ’87, had parts 
in the service. 

The Calvinist Congregational Church, Fitchburg, Mass., received addi- 
tions at each communion the past year. The pastor, CLARENCE R. GALE, 
’85, has recently completed a series of nine evening sermons on Marriage, 
and has begun another series of historical sermons on The Life of Christ. 
For responsive readings and the hymns, the Brookfield Services are being 
largely used. 

GeorGE B. Hatcu, ’85, of the North Church, Lynn, Mass., closes a 
successful pastorate to accept a call to Berkeley, Cal. 


In 1892 twenty-one were added to the church in Seymour, Conn., 
Hottis A. CAMPBELL, ‘86, pastor, making the present membership 209. 


The church in Plantsville, Conn., has called to its pastorate FREDERICK 
T. Rouse, ’86, of Lewiston, Me., formerly of West Superior, Wis. 


At the fifth anniversary of The American Society of Church History, 
recently held in Washington, Professor WILLISTON WALKER, ’86, read a 
paper on Contributions of the Mathers to the Religious Development of New 
England. Of this paper President J. E. Rankin says: “It was perhaps 
the most perfect piece of historical literature with which the Society was 
regaled at this session. Seldom has the relation of the Mathers to each 
other and to their own period, as well as to New England development, 
been more felicitously stated.” It will be remembered that the duty of 
Preparing the Congregational section of the American Church History 
series, to be issued by the Christian Literature Company, has been assigned 
to Professor Walker. 


The church in Glastonbury, Conn., JoHN Barstow, ’87, pastor, has 
adopted the free-pew system for this year. $600 more than has ever been re- 
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ceived during any one year under the rental system has been already pledged, 
During Mr. Barstow’s pastorate of three years, 1oo have been added to the 
church, the present membership, 314, being the largest in its history. 


SAMUEL A. BARRETT, °87, of East Hartford, has been giving con. 
scientious attention to the absentees of his church. To every absent member 
has been sent a pastoral letter, and if permanently located, he has been 
advised to transfer his membership to some church in the town where now 
residing. By this way of dealing with the absentee question the total 
membership has been considerably reduced, without diminishing in any 
sense the available working force. This total on January I was 285. 


The East Church, Ware, Mass., has just provided for a debt of $6,000. 
The church is ina flourishing condition, and the pastor, AUSTIN B. Bassett, 
’87, is to have an assistant this year, At the annual meeting 230 members 
responded to the roll-call and 75 were heard from by letter. 


CHARLES H. Situ, ’87, is preaching a series of sermons on the 
successful battles recorded in Old Testament history. From the Annual 
Report of the Windsor Avenue church in Hartford, of which Mr. Smith is 
pastor, we learn that in 1892 he preached seventy-five sermons in his own 
pulpit and made twelve hundred and twenty-nine pastoral calls. 


The net gain last year in the membership of the Plymouth Church 
Seattle, Wash., WALLACE NUTTING, 89, pastor, was 220. 


EpWARD F, WHEELER, 789, who for three years has faithfully and 
acceptably served the people of Grace Church, North Wilbraham, Mass., 
has accepted a call to the Church of the Redeemer, St. Louis, Mo., and will 
begin work there in February. 

The pastor of the church in Dudley, Mass., THomAs C. RICHARDS, ’90, 
assisted by neighboring ministers, has been holding a series of daily meet- 
ings, which have resulted in elevating the spiritual tone of the church and 
the community. Many have been hopefully converted. This church is one 
of the few country churches successfully working the free-pew system. 


The People’s Church, Buffalo, N. Y.. HARRY D. SHELDON, ’90, pastor, 
has recently received a large part of the Wells Street ‘Mission, formerly 
under the charge of the Wells Street Presbyterian Church, whose edifice 
has been lately rebuilt in another part of the city. A Boys’ Club, a 
Chautauqua Circle, and a Penny Savings Bank, come with the Mission. 


Morris W. Morse, ’90, is preaching in the new town of Baden, near 
San Francisco, Cal. There is likely to be a church organized there in the 
immediate future. 


GEORGE M. MCCLELLAN, ’91, is visiting the churches in New England, 
soliciting aid for needy students in Fisk University, and is being received 
sympathetically and generously. Mr. McClellan, by his graphic and earnest 
presentation of the needs and aspirations of the negroes, is making for 
himself and for the students of the University many friends and supporters. 
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FRANK N. MERRIAM, ’gI, who has been supplying the church in Ven- 
tura, Cal., has accepted a call to its pastorate. 


The church in Ellington, Conn., is now in the midst of a season of 
unusual religious interest. At the December communion nineteen were 
received to the church on confession of faith, Lyman P. HITCHCOCK, ’91, 
is the pastor. 


HERBERT K. Jos, ’gt, is holding with increasing interest a series of 
evangelistic services in his church at North Middleboro, Mass. 


FREDERICK J. PERKINS, ’91, missionary of the Presbyterian Board to 
Brazil, was married January 25 to Gertrude Storrs, daughter of Dr. 
Melancthon Storrs of Hartford. 


J. NEWTON PERRIN, ’91, of Williamstown, Vt., was married, January 
17, to Laura Gale, 


HENRY D. SLEEPER, ’9Q1I, is filling his position as instructor of music 
in Beloit College with marked acceptance, and is also gaining for himself a 
large place in the community. From a local report of a Song and Organ 
Recital, recently given in the College Chapel by Mr. Sleeper and Mr. W. 
H. Rieger, the following excerpt is made: ‘Mr. Sleeper seems to possess 
the instrument, the music and the audience. His playing is always refined. 
His sympathetic touch and true musical feeling make his playing delightful, 
and the community is greatly indebted to him for so rare a program.” It 
will be remembered that Mr. Sleeper is probably our only Congregational 
minister who was ordained with the express understanding that he was to 
make music his profession. 


More than ordinary interest was awakened in Beloit society by the 
marriage of JAMES A. BLAISDELL, ’92, and Florence L. Carrier, both Beloit 
people by birth and education. The bride is a graduate of Mount Holyoke, 
and for a time was instructor in chemistry there. Mr. Blaisdell begins at 
once his work as pastor of the church in Waukesha, Wis. The marriage 
ceremony was performed by Professor J. J. Blaisdell, the father of the 
groom, assisted by H. D. Sleeper, ’91. (No cards.) 


About the middle of January, S. V. KARMARKAR, for two years in the 
class of ’92, had the misfortune to fall in the streets of Boston and break a 
leg. He was taken to the General City Hospital, and has since been recov- 
ering as well as could be expected; but the accident forms a decided and 
trying interruption to his plans for returning soon to India. 


The church in Hebron has of late manifested new vigor under the 
leadership of HENRY B. Mason, ’92. On December 28 Mr. Mason was 
martied to Hattie Maria Holden of Reading, Mass. 


The church at Richmond, O., has been united and strengthened by the 
coming of ERNEST R. LATHAM, ’92, who is now in charge of the churches 
both at Fairport and at Richmond. 

FEB.—5 

















Seminarp Annals. 


Annual Register of Hartford Theological Seminary for the Fifty-Ninth 
Year, 1892-1893. Hartford Seminary Press, 1893. pp. 38. 


The Annual Register, in addition to lists of professors, students, 
etc., contains several items worthy of note. It is to be observed 
that this year for the first time the Seminary announces its intention 
of availing itself of the right to confer degrees which was granted it 
some years since by the legislature of Connecticut. The course of 
study, elective and prescribed, is graphically displayed in detail, and 
the principles are clearly enunciated which have guided in the changes 
of the past few years. The present arrangement of studies seems 
to provide for both permanence and flexibility, and there would 
appear to be no reason why the course as now formulated should not 
prove itself in principle and general form adapted to the requirements 
of the Seminary for some time to come. In mechanical execution 
the Register is as creditable as ever. [A. L. G.] 


IN THE LATTER PART of December word was received that an oppor- 
tunity existed for the purchase entire of the library of the late Professor 
R. A. Lipsius of Jena, a catalogue of which was procured through Mr. Geer 
in Leipsic. The collection, numbering over 4,000 volumes, was seen at once 
to be peculiarly valuable to our library, since it consists chiefly of publica- 
tions of the last fifteen years, and in departments as yet but slightly repre- 
sented here. Accordingly, efforts were made to raise money for its pur 
chase, and with such success that four days from the receipt of the cata- 
logue a cablegram was returned purchasing the whole collection. Before 
our next issue the books will doubtless be here. Only a small fraction of 
the collection are duplicates of books now on our shelves. 


THE CAREW LEcTURES for the present year, by Maurice Thompson, 
will occur on May 15-17. The general subject is, Tze Ethics of Lit 
erary Art, to be treated under the special heads, The Ethics of Conception, 
The Ethics of Expression, The Ethics of Composition. 
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THE DAY OF PRAYER FOR COLLEGES was observed by the cus- 
tomary services and the omission of Seminary recitations. Morning 


Prayers were conducted by Professor Pratt. 


In the afternoon at three 


o'clock a service in the Chapel was led by President Hartranft, and brief 
reports of Christian work in some of the colleges were given as follows: 
Beloit, Mr. Brewer; Amherst, Mr. Ballou; Princeton, Mr. Labaree; Mt. 
Holyoke, Miss Locke; The Doshisha, Mr. Abé; Williams, Professor 
Perry; Oberlin, Mr. Beard; Dartmouth, Mr. Davis. The students also 
met in their rooms in circles representing different colleges and States. In 
the evening addresses were made by students at East Hartford, and at the 


Fourth Church, Hartford. 


THE HOSMER HALL MIssion BAND has organized a bureau for the 
spread of missionary intelligence which is already meeting with gratifying 
success. A list of speakers and topics has been prepared and sent to the 


pastors of churches within easy access. 


The students offer their free ser- 


vice, expecting only that their expenses be paid, and the topics are intended 
to be of live interest. The list is as follows: 


FOREIGN MISSIONS, 


B. W. LABAREE, I. Life and Customs of Persia, II. Missions in Per- 
sia; H. ADADOURIAN, Central Turkey Mission; H. K. WINGATE, Prob- 
lem of the Work in Turkey; Miss H. J. Gitson, I. Work in Natal, So. 
Africa, II. Child-Life in Africa, III. Relation of Commerce to Missions in 
Africa; Iso ABE, I. Old and New Japan, illustrated, (special rates,) II. 
Christian Japan; O. S. Davis, Life of Joseph H. Neesima; W. L. BEARD, 
I, The Age of Missions, II. Knowledge the Basis of Missionary Zeal; D. 
GoDDARD, Conversion of China the Goal of Christian Missions; E. A. 
LaTHROP, Life of John G. Paton; Miss A. I. Locks, Bulgaria; E. N. 


BILLINGS, Life of Wm. Cary. 


HOME MISSIONS. 


J. Q. A. Jonnson, Educational Work among the Negroes of the Black 
Belt; T. J. BELL, Atlanta University, its Relation to the Development 
of the South; H. L. BALLou, Among the Mountain Whites of Tennessee ; 
N. VAN DER PytL, Missionary Life in North Dakota; F. S BREWER, 
Sunday-school Work in North Dakota. 


CITY MISSIONS. 


J. A. SoLtanptT, City Mission Work; G. E. JonHnson, Work for 
Children in the Cities; CHAS. PEASE, The Salvation Army. 

During the first two Sundays of availability the bureau furnished four 
speakers, We shall record the further success of the plan. 


Just AS WE GO TO PRESS the information comes that Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bellamy Loomis of Greenfield, Mass., great-grand-daughter of Rev. Dr. 


Joseph Bellamy of Bethlem, Conn., has presented to the Seminary Library, 
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through Rev. Dr. G. L. Walker of this city, the letters and papers of her 
distinguished ancestor. The collection of manuscripts embraces scores of 
letters, not only by Dr. Bellamy himself, but by Jonathan Edwards, Samuel 
Hopkins, Chandler Robbins, John Erskine, and other prominent divines on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Many have indeed been already put in print, but 
the collection as a whole is of great interest and value. The thanks of 
every friend of the Seminary will go out to Mrs. Loomis that she has placed 
these memorials of one of Connecticut’s most influential ministers where 
they will be accessible to the student of New England history. 


REv. JOHN LUTHER KILBON is just completing his course as Alumni 
Lecturer on Zhe Septuagint, the dates of his three lectures being February 
2, 9, and 16. 


Rev. J. ASPINWALL HopGE, D.D., now of Oxford, Penn., has begun 
his annual series of lectures on Presbyterian Polity, which is required for 
such students as are under the care of Presbytery. 


THE MISSIONARY MEETING of February Ist was instructively ad- 
dressed by Rev. Dr. Larned, on missionary work in Japan. The Faculty 
Conference of February 15th had forits topic, The Meed of Asthetic Cul- 
ture, and the speakers were Professors Paton, Pratt, and Gillett. 





